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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee ee 
HE shells have not fallen yet, but the situation be- 
fore Alexandria is most strained. The British Ad- 
miral saw reason to believe that Arabi Pasha was training 
guns on the Fleet, and endeavouring to sink barges laden with 
stone in the mouth of the harbour. He, therefore, after con- 
sulting the Government in London, informed the Egyptian 
Ministry that he must consider a continuance of those opera- 
tions acts of war. ‘The Sultan, at the same time, telegraphed 
peremptory orders to stop all defensive works. The Ministry 
replied that they were doing nothing new, but, it is asserted, 
discontinued mounting guns. Admiral Seymour, however, 
ordered all Englishmen on board the Fleet, and remains 
prepared to open fire at once on the first symptom of 
renewed activity. It is quite possible that, once aware 
that the Admiral is resolved, Arabi Pasha may yield ; 
but he professes to Correspondents immutable decision, 
he sanctions the erection of barricades, and he has asked, 
obviously in savage irony, that the “ fortitications” of the 
telegraph office may be discontinued. None of those who 
see him are able to decide whether he is acting from soldierly 
motives, from a belief that the Sultan is behind him, or from 
sheer ignorance of the power residing in the huge machines now 
called ships. The latter is probably the true explanation, 
unless, indeed, Arabi trusts in torpedoes. 


The Conference still keeps its secret, but the account which looks 
nearest the truth runs in this way. The Ambassadors, convinced 
that Great Britain means action, have unanimously recommended 
the Porte to agree to the British policy, and to assist the British 
troops in suppressing the Egyptian mutiny. The Sultan, who 
recently rejected all such overtures, and even, it is gravely 
affirmed, signed a decree deposing Tewfik in favour of Halim, 
now hesitates, but it is extremely doubtful if he will give way. 
He cannot endure to give up his hope of regaining Egypt, and 
spreading his authority as Khalif over the whole Mahommedan 
world. He therefore temporises, and it is believed that when it 
becomes a question of hours, he will refuse. His decision will, 
however, be materially affected by the progress of events in 
Alexandria. If Arabi yields, half the danger of sanctioning 
British interference will be gone, for Tewfik’s power will be 
restored, and Egypt will remain visibly Mussulman. 


The British preparations in India and England are complete, 
and 25,000 men are ready to start at a signal, with 25,000 
more held in'reserve. Lord Northbrook, moreover, is increasing 
the Active Fleet every day, commissioning the very largest 
ironclads, so that no change in the policy of France should 
bar the passage of the Mediterranean. The French are also 
putting a great fleet to sea, and 15,000 men have re- 
ceived orders to be in instant readiness. Nevertheless, it is not 
known whether M. de Freycinet intends to join in the expedi- 
tion, or only to maintain an attitude of armed watchfulness. 
What he says is that France will take no action without 
the previous consent of the Chamber, which is thus in- 





vested with all responsibility. It is rumoured, and it is not 
improbable, that M. de Freycinet is making preparations, not 
against Egypt or Great Britain, but against a general rising 
which he thinks probable in North Africa, should Arabi Pasha, 
driven to desperation, call the Arab world to arms. Note that 
Correspondents in Alexandria and in Constantinople manifest a 
certain suspicion of France, due probably to the irresponsible 
talk of local agents. ‘They are _—- of the English decision. 


There has been incite great coup d'état in the House of 
Commons. As we stated last week, the Irish extremists were 
pressing their resistance to the “Prevention of Crimes Bill” 
with even less and less regard to the importance of the points 
contested, or the adequacy of the debate upon them, as the 
Committee went on. On Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
more than nineteen hours were spent on Clause 17 of the Bill,— 
a clause dealing only with the areas and modes of assessment 
in which compensation is to be levied, and not with matters of 
principle. After sitting all through Friday night, during the 
greater part of which, first, Mr. Courtney, and then Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, was in the chair, the proper Chairman of Committees, 
Mr. Lyon Playfair, who had returned to the chair, called the 
attention of the Committee to the fact that “a limited number 
of Members had systematically frustrated the progress of busi- 
ness, by a mass of amendments, some of which were practical 
and fair, but of which by far the greater number were only in- 
tended to raise, by new forms, questions which had already 
been decided by large majorities. These amendments had been 
made the occasion for endless arguments, and were evidently 
deliberately planned in order to waste time.” This was strictly 
true, and it was supposed that Mr. Playfair intended to warn from 
that time forth all Members whom he recognised as combined for 
this purpose; but instead of doing so, on finding that Mr. Red- 
mond, who was in possession of the Committee, paid no heed to 
the warning, he immediately proceeded to name sixteen Members 
as guilty of obstruction, these Members being Mr. Biggar, Mr. 
Callan, Mr. Commins, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Healy, Mr. Leamy, 
Mr. Marum, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. Metge, Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, Mr. O'Donnell, Mr. Parnell, Mr. R. Power, Mr. 
Redmond, Mr. Sexton, and Mr. Sullivan. Of these, not all 
were in the House at the time, while several had taken hardly 
any part in the night’s debate, the Chairman’s selection being 
founded on a general retrospective view of the proceedings of 
the Committee. 


Mr. O'Donnell, one of those who, by the Chairman’s own 
subsequent admission, had not been guilty of obstruction in 
the night preceding this incident, said, from his place, “ The 
statement is aninfamy. You sin against all the traditions of 
your office; I have been absent all night, and am foully named 
as guilty of obstruction,” or words nearly identical. Mr. Play- 
fair quietly replied that he should be compelled to report to the 
House that Mr. O'Donnell had insulted the Chair; and the 
Committee, having, on the motion of Mr. Childers, voted, by 
126 votes against 27, that the sixteen Members named should 
be suspended, and the Speaker having been called in, the motion 
was aflirmed by the House, by 125 votes against 29, Sir John 
Hay (a Conservative) protesting that Mr. Marum and Mr. Callan 
ought not to have been included in the suspension. Mr. 
O'Donnell’s insult to the Chair was then reported to the House, 
and ordered to be taken into consideration on Monday. 


After the suspension of the sixteen Members on Satur- 
day morning, the Committee was resumed and proceeded 
with till about five o'clock, when Mr. A. O'Connor, Mr. 
O'Sullivan, Mr. Lalor, and others began a series of motions 
for reporting progress, with which the Chairman felt him- 
self obliged to deal in the same fashion as before, and 
named to the Committee Mr. Byrne, Mr. Corbet, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
Lalor, Mr. Leamy, Mr. Arthur O'Connor, Mr. O'Kelly, Mr. 
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O'Sullivan, and Mr. Sheil, “ for having abused the Rules of the 
House, by persistent and wilful obstruction of the Rules of the 
Committee.” Mr. Gladstone having moved their suspension 
for the remainder of the sitting, the Committee voted their 
suspension, which the House confirmed by 128 votes against 
seven; after which the Committee was resumed, and the re- 
maining clauses, excepting the new ones reserved for the Report, 
were, with the amendments suggested by the Government, 
agreed to, and the House adjourned, at eight o’clock on Saturday 
night, having sat for thirty hours, barring the two hours’ 
interval between seven and nine o'clock on Friday evening. 

On Monday, in a very excited House, the Speaker was pelted 
with questions on points of order, raising, of course, the legiti- 
macy of the coup d'état of Saturday. The Speaker explained 
that in January, 1881, he had himself asserted the right of 
declaring as obstructive, when considered in relation to 
the whole proceedings of a debate, speeches and acts which, 
taken separately, would be perfectly legitimate ; but he admitted 
that he had not in practice applied this doctrine of constructive 
obstruction to individual cases, but only maintained his right 
to do so. Nor did he say under what conditions,—for instance, 
of individual warnings neglected or defied,—he would, if at all, 
have applied it. When Mr. Gladstone moved that the House 
do take into consideration Mr. O’Donnell’s insult to the Chair, 
Mr. O’Donnell contemptuously declined to explain anything till 
he had heard officially of what he was accused; but after Mr, 
Gladstone had explained that he was accused of describing the 
action of the Chair as “ an infamy,” and had moved his suspen- 
sion from the service of the House fora fortnight, Mr. O’Donnell 
explained what he did say in the language given above, remarking 
that he attributed the infamy, not to the Chairman, but to those 
who had supplied the Chairman with “false and felonious” 
statements, thereby deliberately misleading a high official of 
the House. And, presumably, he said, “ her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been guilty of this false and felonious state- 
ment.” He declared that if the Member for Preston (Mr. 
Raikes) had been in the Chair, no Member of the House would 
have been suspended without being fairly warned that he was 
disobeying the Standing Orders of the House; asserted that for 
the last week he had spoken and voted very seldom against the 
various clauses, and only on points of substantial importance ; 
and concluded by saying that when he accused the Chairman 
of sinning against all the traditions of his office, he meant to 
include in that declaration “ the cowardly inciters to the force 
and tyranny which were practised against the Irish Meinbers 
last Saturday, and I name her Majesty’s Government as the 
guilty authors.” With this characteristic aggravation of his 
offence against the Chairman, Mr. O’Donnell was ordered to 
withdraw, and withdrew. 





Mr. Playfair then briefly stated that neither the Government 
nor the Opposition had anything whatever to do with his coup 
d'état, that he took counsel with nobody, and was himself solely 
responsible for what was done; and also that he did not think 
Mr. O’Donnell’s burst of indignation on Saturday morning 
entirely without excuse, since he was quite aware that, in 
naming him, he was actuated rather by Mr. O’Donnell’s conduct 
on previous occasions in the Committee, than by his obstructive 
conduct during the discussion of the particular clause debated 
on Friday night. He was quite persuaded that Mr. O’ Donnell 
had used the expression he had ‘in great heat, and while 
labouring under a sense of injustice.” After a short debate, it 
being pretty obvious that Mr. O'Donnell, far from wishing to 
extenuate what he had done, gloried in and desired to aggra- 
vate it, the motion for his fortnight’s suspension was voted, an 
amendment of Mr. Cowen’s being defeated by 199 votes 
against 35, and Mr. Gladstone’s motion carried by 181 votes 
against 33. Mr. Gladstone then proposed ‘“ urgency” for the 
“ Prevention of Crimes Bill,” which was carried by 259 votes 
against 31, Mr. Parnell’s amendment to include the Arrears 
Bill in the motion for urgency being first defeated, as a man- 
ceuvre of which no fair notice had been given, by 18 votes 
against 41. 


On Tuesday, under the vote of urgency, the new clauses 
were taken up, when Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, on behalf of the 
Parnellites, read a protest throwing on the Government the 
sole responsibility of a Bill which had been “ urged through 
the House of Commons by force, violence, and subter- 
fuge,’ and which they declared would be “void of 


moral force, and not a _ constitutional Act of Parlia. 
ment;” after which Mr. Justin M‘Carthy and a few of 
the trusty followers of Mr. Parnell withdrew, other extreme 
Home-rule Members not, however, following their example. In 
the afternoon and evening sitting of the same day, the Com. 
mittee on the Bill was at last concluded, Mr. Gladstone conced. 
ing a very important amendment,—that when offences under 
this Bill came before the Resident Magistrates, one of them 
should always be “a person of the sufficiency of whose legal 
knowledge the Lord-Lieutenant shall be satisfied.” ‘Thus, even 
after urgency had been declared and carried, the Government 
did their best, as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Trevelyan seem to us 
to have done all through, to meet the reasonable suggestions 
and objections of Irish Members. If Sir W. Harcourt had but 
been as conciliatory, no reasonable man could hold that the Irish 
criticisms had not been carefully and scrupulously regarded in 
the consideration of the measure. 


There were two long debates in the Commons on Wednesday 
and Thursday on the motion to go into Committee on the 
Arrears Bill, but they were not good ones. All the Members 
felt that the Bill was intended to meet a special evil through an 
exceptional grant, and the arguments against it, even when 
sound, fell dead. Mr. Chaplin led the attack on Wednesday, 
declaring that all Mr. Gladstone’s Land Bills had failed, and 
therefore this would fail,—which was like saying that because a 
pump does not suck, therefore it will not suck if water is poured 
in; that compulsion to remit debts without full payment was 
confiscation, which is as true and false of this Bill as of every 
other Bankruptcy Bill; and that it was impossible to ascertain 
whether a tenant could pay or not, which every Poor-law 
Guardian would probably deny. Sir W. Barttelot showed that 
the hope of this Bill had checked payment of rent, which is a 
reason for getting it passed; and Mr. Stanhope, in temperate 
language, pressed home the argument that good tenants who 
had sacrificed everything to pay their rent would tind that 
by their honesty they had missed a grant, which is true, 
but only if solvent tenants are relieved. Finally, Mr. Tre- 
velyan answered everybody in a weighty speech, in which 
he showed that the Land Act was working -more rapidly every 
month, that it would be possible to separate solvent from in- 
solvent tenants, and that the Bill was indispensable to prevent 
the increase of evictions. 


The debate of Thursday called up bigger men, Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach leading off with an elaborate attack upon the Govern- 
ment, the gist of which was that it was “always offering sops 
to discontented people.” Mr. Bright admitted that charge, but 
thought the sops usually removed discontent, and that the 
Tory proposal for purchasing the land would be a much 
bigger sop. He believed that immense numbers of the 
Irish people were weary of anarchy, and would welcome 
this Bill, a view supported by Mr. H. Villiers-Stuart, 
as a large proprietor. Mr. W. H. Smith objected to the Bill as 
“an anodyne which would have to be repeated in larger doses,” 
and asa premium on non-payment of rent; and Mr. Goschen, in 
avery moderate speech, doubted whether the difficulty of limiting 
the grant to the impoverished would not be found insuperable. 
Even, however, if pauperism could be proved, he would have 
preferred a loan. Sir Stafford Northcote held that the Bull 
was * unjust both to British taxpayers and Irish landlords,” and 
“had no appearance of finality about it,” and made a speech 
so partisan that Mr. Childers held it to be the worst delivered 
in the debate. That gentleman defended the figures adopted as 
correct by the Treasury, and then the division was taken. It 
showed a vote of 283 for the Bill, against, 208,—a smaller 
majority than was expected, but conclusive. 


The majority of seventy-five was not so large as it should have 
been, the explanation being that nearly eighty Liberals stayed 
away, while only forty Conservatives were absent. Moreover, 
several Irish Members—for instance, Mr. Shaw, Myr. Smyth, Mr. 
Marum, Mr. Metge, Mr. Arthar O’Connor—absented them- 
selves, while a few Whigs and one Radical voted against the 
Government. The Whigs were Lord Stafford, the Hon. H. W. 
Fitzwilliam, Mr. Albert Grey, and Mr. Fort. The Radical was 
Mr. Storey, M.P. for Sunderland, 


The Duke of Argyll moved on Tuesday night the second read- 
ing of his Parliamentary Oaths Act (1866) Amendment Bill, 
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the object of which was to substitute a declaration in the place of 
an oath, for all persons elected to Parliament to whom, for any 
reason whatever, an oath seems objectionable. The Duke sup- 
ported his proposal in an eloquent speech containing the usual 
arguments, and pointing out with great force that there is no- 
thing at the present time to prevent an Atheist from taking his 
seat in Parliament, if the House does not happen to be adver- 
tised by himself of his views. It was most probable that in a 
new Parliament, Mr. Bradlaugh himself could not be prevented 
from taking the oath, if he pleased to do so. Lord Carnarvon 
moved a resolution, by way of amendment, denying that there 
was anything at present requiring Parliament to make a change 
in the oaths administered,—and delivered a speech in which, as 
we understand it, he expressed his complete agreement with 
the Duke of Argyll’s principle, but his determination not to 
alter the oath, so long as it continued to keep out Mr. 
Bradlaugh, and, further, his disgust at the conduct of the 
Prime Minister, though with what portion of it he is not 
reported as having explained himself. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury followed the same line of reasoning. Whether a side- 
test of religious belief were just or not, it ought not to be altered, 
he held, in order to mect such a case as Mr. Bradlaugh’s. The 
noble doctrine of the Archbishop appears to us to be, that, even 
if the principle of the oath be objectionable, there is none the 
less every reason for waiting to remove it till it can no longer 
relieve a morally objectionable Atheist of a fortunate, though 
accidental, political disability. The Archbishop has not the 
manliness to ask, in the name of the Church, for the sort of 
justice which includes the evil as well as the good, the unjust 
as well as the just, in its even-handed rule. 


Lord Dufferin has rarely exhibited his tact and coolness in a 
more useful manner than in a recent interview with Said Pasha, 
the Turkish Foreign Secretary. Said was representing that 
the Sultan did not at all like the despatch of ships to Alex- 
andria, and at last asked him “ what would follow if, in oppo- 
sition to the Western Powers, the Sultan were to vindicate his 
undoubted rights in the matter.” Lord Dufferin replied that 
“it might be difficult to foresee the consequences of such a line 
of action, but that, speaking as a private individual, the loss of 
Egypt might possibly ensue; and it was, perhaps, from fear of 
such a contingency that the British Government had so strongly 
counselled prudence to the Porte.’ Said ‘retired, wishing, 
doubtless, for the old days when he might have impaled the 
ironical Irishman; but the Sultan took the hint, and did not 
“vindicate his undoubted rights” by firing on the British Fleet. 
Even his services in Constantinople do not, however, diminish 
our regret that the only Irishman who could be set to govern 
Ireland is employed elsewhere. 


The Tiines comments upon the visit of Cetewayo in a long 
leading article, full of sentences like these :— All the institu- 
tions will expect a visit; a thousand distinguished persons will 
request the honour of an interview; every cause will demand 
to plead his merits; every church will offer its best oratory, 
and every lecturer his most interesting experiments. <A 
legion of photographers will follow his movements. Where- 
ever he goes, the fatal camera will be pointed at him. 
He will, of course, go to the theatre; perhaps even to the 
opera, if there is one. But does he dance? Can he waltz?” 
Society will consider that admirable fooling, and adequate 
vengeance for Isandlana. All the while, the facts are that a 
‘(lark-skinned person, of savage habits and a great pedigree, so 
organised a savage nation that the British found it very difficult 
to conquer him. He was taken prisoner, but his people in his 
absence became so disorderly and dangerous that it was thought 
advisable to restore him. Before doing so, he was brought to 
England, to see the multitude of the people he had ventured to 
defy. Society and the Times see nothing of all that, but think 
a great warrior who happens to be black very ridiculous, because 
he is unaccustomed to the ways, and the food, and the clothes 
of ball-rooms. And then we wonder that England, which 
was till lately governed by Society and the Times, blunders 
occasionally into defeats. Lord Chelmsford should write 
a light, satirical sonnet on Cetewayo, and make the thing 
complete. 

The “ drum has been restored by decree to the French Army.” 
the notice seems not a very important one, but it may mean 





that the new Minister of War, General Billot, understands that 
military organisation should be in accord with the genius of a 
people. The drum was abolished by General Farre, nominally 
because it makes so much noise; really, it was suspected, from 
a fever of imitation. Prussians do not use drums; Prussians 
beat Frenchmen ; consequently, away with drums. The French, 
however, likethe drum. They introduce it in their popular music, 
they say it inspirits them, and officers and men were alike annoyed 
at its abolition. Very little things sometimes affect the tone of 
armies, and General Billot may find that in restoring the drum 
he has restored one constituent of the élan, upon which 
French armies depend for success. At all events, he has in- 
creased the heartiness of his soldiers. 


Sir E. Watkin has at last been compelled to suspend the 
works on the Channel Tunnel. The Board of Trade on Wed- 
nesday applied to the High Court (Chancery Division) for an 
injunction, and the advisers of the South-Eastern Railway 
found the claim so clear that they submitted without a contest. 
Under the terms of the order, the Company stops all works ex- 
cept those necessary to preserve those already existing, and sub- 
mits to an inspection by engineers authorised by the Board of 
Trade. The object of the Government, as stated by the Attorney- 
General, is, first, to maintain its territorial rights in the soil under 
the three-miles’ limit from the shore ; and secondly, to insist that 
no such work shall be carried on without Parliamentary ap- 
proval. The project will, of course, be revived under the next 
Government, but there is little danger of the constituencies 
altering their decision. The Irish Channel Tunnel, said to be 
promoted by M. de Lesseps, stands on a different footing; but 
even as regards that, it may be as well to wait until the 
Nationalists have finally abandoned their project. Money, 
however, in this case will be a great obstacle, as the sea-floor 
is supported on granite, not chalk, and the distance is eleven 
miles. 


Michael Davitt, though he still protests his harmony with 
Mr. Parnell, still insists to the New York labour organisations 
that the Irish peasantry ought not to possess their own farms, 
but that all Ireland ought to profit equally by the agrarian revolu- 
tion that is to take place, that the taxation ought to be squeezed 
out of the land, before the peasant takes his share in its produce. 
As he is returning next week to England, he and Mr. Parnell 
can soon discuss the perfect “ harmony” of their views; but we 
suspect that the Irish farmers will this time stick by Mr. 
Parnell, and look coldly on Michael Davitt. The peasantry are 
not agitating in hopes that their land may be given to the 
State, instead of themselves. 

William George Ward, who, thirty-seven years azo, was de- 

graded by the University of Oxford for his book on * The Ideal 
of a Christian Church, considered in comparison with its exist- 
ing practice,” died at Netherhall House, Hampstead, on Thurs- 
day, in the seventy-first year of his age. He was the owner of large 
estates in the Isle of Wight, of which it was generally said that 
his uncle would have deprived him for his Romanism, had not 
that uncle died before making the requisite arrangements, Cer- 
tainly for some time after his secession he was a poor theological 
lecturer in St. Edmund’s College, Ware, with very little prospect 
of ever being a rich man. Mr. Ward, of whom we have attempted 
a sketch in another column, was a thinker of very great force, 
and his replies to the philosophy of Mr. John Stuart Mill, and 
his polemics against the Atheism of the day, which have ap- 
peared in the Dublin Review of which he was, for a consider- 
able time, both editor and proprietor, contain a great body of 
apt, vigorous, and sometimes even thoroughly popular argu- 
ment. He speaks in the preface to his masterly “ Philosophical 
Introduction to the Theology of Nature and Grace.” of having 
retained the form of lectures, in order to render his style “less 
dull and heavy than it naturally is ;” but this was a libel on him- 
self,—a very characteristic one, for he was a modest man His 
style was nervous, close, and keen, and not unfrequently bright- 
ened by exceedingly vivid illustrations. No Catholic was m 
cordial in his intercourse with the non-Catholic wor! 
Ward, and none, we believe, was more heartily respected by 
thinkers of all schools. Amongst others, Mr. Tennyson, who 
was his close neighbour, has lost in him an attached and cordial 
friend. 
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OF THE DAY. 


a 
EGYPT. 


VERY historic event displays as it advances some char- 
acter of its own, and the Egyptian difficulty is no excep- 
tion to the rule. A magazine is on fire, but the powder has 
been damped. The fire flickers and smoulders, and sinks 
almost out of sight; but every now and then a severe explosion 
comes, sacrificing lives. It is, we conceive, most probable that 
the movement will retain this character to the end. Europe 
is making great efforts, both at Constantinople and Alexandria, 
to stamp out the conflagration, and every now and then there 
are signs as if it were flickering out; but the fire is 
not extinguished, and it is in a magazine. Up to this 
moment—Friday afternoon—the explosion in Alexandria 
has not occurred; but it draws nearer and nearer, for the 
powder is getting hot. Admiral Beauchamp Seymour has 
warned the Egyptian Ministry that they must not sink boats 
laden with stone in the mouth of the harbour, and that they 
must discontinue mounting guns directed against the Fleet ; 
and they, under some compulsion from Constantinople, have 
replied that they are doing nothing new, and are awaiting 
orders from their Sovereign, the Sultan. They have, 
according to Reuter, stopped the works, but are, however, 
still collecting guns; they are building barricades in the 
city, under some idea, apparently, that we shall waste 
lives, instead of shells, upon them; and they are making 
demands, which under the circumstances are menacing, that 
the European public offices shall be searched. A demand 
like that, made at such a moment, means, with Orientals, mis- 
chief; and we have little hope that, unless some sudden 
change occurs in Constantinople, the collision can be avoided. 
If it occurs, all is ready; the range of every gun has been 
calculated, and in thirty minutes, Arabi Pasha, whose ignor- 
ance is appalling, will know that he is not contending with 
ships,” but with huge, scientific machines, which his soldiery 
are as powerless to resist as they would be to stand up against 
a shock from a modern electric battery. 

Will Constantinople stop the collision,—that is, will the 
Sultan, knowing that England is resolute, finally agree to 
assist her in decisive action against a man who professes to be 
defending Islam, and who may in the last resort proclaim the 
Arabian Khalifate? It is on that question, even more than 
on Arabi’s resolution, that matters now turn. Abdul Hamid 
is evidently hesitating, and it is simple folly for any European 
to dogmatise on the movements of a mind like his,—a mind 
wonderfully subtle and adroit, but hampered by ignorance, by 
religious preoccupations, and probably by a trace of the acute 
hypochondria which has been visible in two generations of 
his house, and which developed in his brother into acute mania. 
There are difficulties and there are advisers at this moment 
pressing on his mind of which and of whom Europe knows no- 
thing. We should be, however, on the whole, inclined to doubt 
if the Sultan would yield. The situation is more difficult for 
him even than is believed. As we understand it, the Conference, 
at first disposed to treat the whole affair as diplomatic, 
suddenly woke up to the perception that England was in 
earnest ; that the least braggadocio Government in the world 
was arming in two quarters of the globe at once, and meant 
to defend its position in Egypt, if necessary, by force. That 
decision, and the unanimous adhesion of the British people to 
that decision, once understood, the Conference became serious ; 
and decided to press on the Sultan not only the expediency of 
action, but the necessity of sanctioning and assisting the policy 
of Great Britain. That is to say, the Ambassadors advised him 
to treat the Egyptian mutineers as rebels, to allow a British force 
to overawe them, and to accompany that force with a small 
Turkish corps d’armée. That advice may be accepted, though 
all the signs are against it, and especially that startling in- 
cident, the despatch of the Order of the Medjidieh to Arabi 
Pasha, over the head of the Khedive; and in that event, the 
expedition will be easy, for the Egyptians will be dis- 
united; but the Sultan has many motives operating 
against acceptance. The dream of his life—the restora- 
tion of the Khalifate to its supremacy over the Mussulman 
world—will be shattered at a blow. He will have helped the 
Infidel to put down the Mussulman, when fighting in the name 
of the Faith ; and though that may be forgiven to his House, 
it will not be forgiven to himself. He is not popular with the 
soldiery of his own clan, who are jealous of the Albanians and 
Circassians, to whom he entrusts the charge of Yildiz Kiosk; 
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and a serious charge of heresy might give the pretext fora 
revolution in his own capital, if not for an outbreak in the 
name of anew Khalif. The risk involved in allowing Eng. 
land to act alone may appear less than this, even though Moslem 
opinion should compel him to defend his rights by a declaration of 
war and the march of a Turkish army across the Syrian desert 
—the contingency which is compelling the British Government 
to make its preparations on so serious a scale. War with a 
Christian Power to protect a fief of Islam would put down 
all Mussulman disaffection at once. And finally, the Sultan 
has scarcely any temptation to accede. The resolute attitude 
of the British Government convinces him that he canno} 
regain Egypt for himself, while as regards his spiritual 
authority as Head of the Mussulman world, that would be 
injured by a joint expedition as much as by an expedition 
of Englishmen alone. He will secure by acceding neithey 
pelf nor power. The Sultan may at the last moment 
change, as he has done before; but it is more probable that 
he will hold back, will regard an Arab revolt as his greatest 
danger, will “ leave the whole responsibility to the Western 
Powers,” and will exert himself most strenuously to sow dis- 
cord between England and either France or Germany. He 
can offer to either immense terms,—to France, security in 
North Africa ; to Austria, Bosnia in full possession. In that 
event, England must go forward alone, and the consequences 
will depend almost exclusively upon her first success. If, as is 
most probable, the Egyptian Army is cowed by the capture of 
the forts of Alexandria, all may be rapidly settled, by re- 
placing Tewfik in power and dispersing the soldiers to their 
homes ; but if the campaign is protracted, the reopening of the 
whole Eastern Question will become imminently probable. The 
orders issued both in England and India make it clear that the 
British Government is not acting under any dream that the 
work is easy. 

Meanwhile, the situation of the Egyptian people is exceed- 
ingly bad. The folly of the military leaders in allowing an 
outbreak against the Europeans has produced its natural con- 
sequences. That kind of almost preternatural suspicion which 
falls upon a dominant caste when attacked by a whole people 
has produced a universal stampede, and the financial system on 
which Egyptian industry rests has collapsed. The Banks 
refuse to lend, and the German Jews and Greeks who supply 
the villages with cash have fled. The peasantry, therefore, 
can obtain no advances at all, and as the taxes are rigorously 
collected, two consequences follow. The peasantry are selling 
the cotton and sugar crops in advance at nominal prices to specu- 
lators who will make colossal fortunes, and the usual preparations 
for next year’s agriculture cannot be made. Toil halts; and 
though the people have under the Control become more com- 
fortable, they have little money; the constant danger of 
Egypt, famine, is visible in the distance, and the taxes 
for at least two years must fall heavily into arrear. If 
the revolution ended in a week. it would be eighteen 
months before anything like financial order could be 
re-established in Egypt, and two years before the pro- 
sperity of the early spring could be visible again. So 
thoroughly is this understood on the spot, that forecasting 
minds recognise the necessity of relieving the country by a 
further readjustment of the Debt, and a temporary but large 
remission of taxation. All this means misery for the Fella- 
heen, and represented as it will be at all the financial centres, 
will greatly increase the pressure on the statesmen not to allow 
the Turks to employ their usual device of delay. Of all the 
bizarre incidents that ever occurred in history, the rise of 
Egyptian Bonds on Thursday by two and a half per cent., be- 
cause, as rumour ran, Alexandria had been shelled, was the 


most abnormal, A country must indeed be horelessly situate]. 


when invasion raises its credit. 


THE CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES’ COUP D’E£TAT. 


HE Irish Members suspended on Saturday last were pro- 
bably by no means ungrateful to Mr. Playfair, for giving 

them the excuse they had long desired for discontinuing « 
very wearisome and fruitless task. There is some appearance 
of a feeling of relief rather than of resentment in their sub- 
sequent protest, and the departure of the leaders from the 
Committee ; and no doubt they are of opinion,—and very 
likely rightly of opinion,—that they have rather gained than 
lost in the favour of their constituents by Mr. Playfair’s coup 
d’état. Probably, indeed, the only Members who feel keenly 
the danger and difficulty of that proceeding, are those 
who see in it a constitutional precedent of a very alarming 
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kind, and who do not hail with satisfaction, bat dismay, 
constitutional precedents of a very alarming kind for the 
future of Parliamentary Government. Mr. Playfair had 
sustained with credit and dignity, and a reputation for per- 
fect impartiality and extraordinary patience under the most 
trying circumstances, the office of Chairman of Committees, ata 
time when that office is one of the most burdensome in the 
State ; and it is clear enough, from what he has himself said, 
that what he did on Saturday was done not in passion or from 
any feeling of personal impatience, but from calm con- 
viction that a step of the kind was necessary for the dignity 
of Parliament, and for the progress of necessary legislation. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible to deny that he made a serious 
mistake which, if turned into a precedent, would put an 
end to all liberty of debate. No doubt, he had in view the 
words used by the Speaker on January 3lst, in last year, 
in reply to Sir Richard Cross, in which the Speaker laid 
it down that there might be wilful and persistent obstruc- 
tion every individual element of which would admit 
of separate justification if not considered in its rela- 
tion to all the other elements of the case. Sir Richard 
Cross asked whether, by the inherent authority of the 
Speaker, and also especially under a particular Standing 
Order, the Speaker had not “the power of saying that, 
taking in combination the speeches of honourable Members, 
and the whole course of the debate, this mode of carrying on 
the debate is, in the terms of the Rule, persistent and wilful 
obstruction of the business of the House.” The Speaker re- 
plied that he considered himself to have that power, that the 
course of the debate (the debate on the Coercion Bill of last 
year) had brought before him evidence of that combination 
“in so far as to bring Members wilfully obstructing within 
the operation of the Standing Order ;” but it is remarkable 
enough that, though he asserted the abstract right to name 
and suspend for Obstruction individual Members who had, in 
his opinion, “ combined” to render legislation impossible, he 
did not exert it. The coup dctat of last year was much 
more moderate. It consisted in refusing to call on any 
more Members to speak after more than sufficient de- 
bate had taken place, and the Members suspended were 
suspended, not for their combination to obstruct, but for 
individual acts of disobedience to the authority of the 
Chair. And we do not feel any doubt, from the very guarded 
character of the Speaker's answer to Sir Richard Cross, that 
what he contemplated was a separate warning to every in- 
dividual whom he regarded as comprehended in a combination 
to obstruct “within the operation of the Standing Order,” 
and a suspension only in case he distinctly disregarded that 
warning, and gave fresh evidence of taking a part in that com- 
bination. Now, if Mr. Playfair had limited himself to such a 
course as this, we should have heartily supported him. We 
hold absolutely that it is impossible to conduct the business of 
such an Assembly as the House of Commons on any finical 
rules. The Speaker or Chairman must be guided by large and 
common-sense considerations, and it is obvious that neither of 
them could help taking into account in his estimate of the course 
taken by an individual member, the manner in which that mem- 
ber had conducted himself during previous parts of the same 
discussion. We donot in the least object to the collective view 
of any particular Member’s conduct during a particular dis- 
cussion, so far as it is used only to throw light on new pro- 
ceedings of the same member. But what we do protest 
against most warmly is the suspension of Members who have 
never been warned by the Speaker or Chairman that they are, 
in his opinion, wilfully wasting the time of the House and 
that if they proceed in future as they have proceeded in the 
past they will render themselves liable to suspension. Mr. 
Playfair on Saturday included in his list of Obstruciives 
men who not only had never been warned, but who 
had no reason at all to expect such a warning; while 
he left out the names of English Members who had 
been far more active, both in speech and in moving amend- 
ments, than some of those included. Mr. Marum, as 
every one knows, had been most reasonable and moderate in 
his opposition. On the other hand, Mr. Cowen and Mr. 
Labouchere had taken a part in resisting the various clauses of 
the Bill, at least as active as either that of Mr. Justin McCarthy 
or Mr. O'Donnell, and far more active than that of Mr. Marum. 
Yet My. Marum, Mr. O'Donnell, and Mr. Justin McCarthy were 
suspended for obstruction, while Mr. Labouchere and Mr. 
Cowen were not included in the listat all. Itis clear, therefore, 
that sixteen Members were taken by surprise, and without 
the least warning of the Chairman's view of their posi- 








tion; that three or four of them had little reason 
even to expect such a warning; and that some English 
Members had much more reason to expect such a warning, than 
many of the Irish Members named. In other words, fair notice 
was not given to any of the Members named ;—the actual 
notice was only a minute or two, and but one member, Mr. 
Redmond, had the chance of showing, what he indeed did 
show, that he had no intention of profiting by that warning ; 
while all the other fifteen Members were suspended without 
any chance of profiting by that warning. Of these, one at 
least was not even in the House, and had not been in the 
House for some hours, so that he left the House unwarned that 
he had, in the opinion of the Chairman, been obstructing the 
business of the House, to return, and be told by the door- 
keeper that he could not enter, since he had been punished in 
his absence for an offence of which no notice had been 
taken at the time it was committed. We do not hesi- 
tate to say that such a precedent as this, if not ren- 
dered harmless for the future by the express repudiation of 
the House, leaves liberty of debate at the absolute mercy of 
the Speaker or Chairman. We do not know any Member of 
either of the Front Benches who might not have been sus- 
pended in many of the debates of the House with quite as 
much justice as Mr. Marum on Saturday, while it is certain 
that the greater orators on both sides might have been 
often suspended with very much less injustice. Naturally, 
too, such arbitrary suspension leads to misconduct like Mr. 
O’Donnell’s. It is clear that the language which he used on 
Saturday morning was far more excuseable than the deliberate 
insult to the House which he launched at the ILouse on Mon- 
day evening, by way of explaining the otherwise excuseable 
heat of Saturday. Mr. Playfair himself felt that Mr. 
O'Donnell had some excuse for indignation, and in his very 
fair speech intimated as much to the House. And it was be- 
cause Mr. O'Donnell had so much excuse that the Government, 
even after a speech which greatly aggravated, instead of 
attenuating, the violence of Saturday, could only propose to 
suspend him for a fortnight from the service of the House. 
Had the original offence not been excuseable, the deliberate 
insolence of Monday would have been sutflicient justification 
for an expulsion. 

We are far from wishing to bear hardly on Mr. Playfair, 
who has evidently been knocked up by his duties, as is proved 
not only by his subsequent illness, but by his inability to 
recall that he had voted in a division in which it is not usual 
for the Chairman of Committees to vote. Under cireum- 
stances of fatigue so great as he has recently had to bear, a 
single mistake of judgment is very pardonable. But it 
is quite clear that the House must take care to wipe 
out the precedent, or liberty of debate will be at an 
end. There is no reason in the world why, if the precedent 
of Saturday is to hold good, Mr. Gibson might not be warned 
some day on entering the House,—say, during Committee on 
the Arrears Bill,—that he is excluded by order of the Chair- 
man, for persistent obstruction; or why Sir Stafford North- 
cote himself might not find his eniry inhibited, when the 
Resolutions on Procedure come to be discussed. It is clear 
that whatever importance the Speaker or Chairman may 
attach to the previous obstructiveness of Members in any dis- 
cussion, it is only obstructiveness for which they have been 
warned, and which, after due warning, they have repeated, 
that ought to lead to suspension ; and that the practice of con- 
demning Members, in their absence, for conduct of which they 
have never had reason io know that the Speaker or Chairman 
had formed an unfavourable opinion, is altogether and radically 
inconsistent with liberty of debate. 





A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW. 

NX] OTHING is more striking or more strange in the political 
de situation than the sharp contrast between the general 
position of affairs in the United Kingdom, and their position at 
particular points. Britain, as a whole, never was more tranquil 
or more happy. There never was a time when the population 
of this island, now increased to thirty millions, was more 
united or more peaceful. Not only is there no disaffection 
anywhere, but there is no rioting. no class at war with society 
or the Government, no body of men eagerly seeking changes 
or clamouring for immediate reforms. Neither Throne, nor 
Constitution, nor Government is threatened from any side. 
The immense majority of the people, though anxious for legisla- 
tive improvements, and desirous to see Parliament in motion, are 
pursuing their business in quiet, fairly prosperous, and toa degree 
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unknown in the history of the island indifferent alike to taxation 
and expenditure. The Government, though fiercely and even 
savagely canvassed in the Press, sits firm in the saddle, is 
obeyed everywhere, and does not even dread the approach of 
any great social problem. The Treasury is fairly full; com- 
merce, though not at its highest, is profitable, more profitable, 
we believe, judging by the vast accumulations of capital, than 
it is usual to admit; and the body of the people are amply 
fed. There is no angry movement visible among artisans, not 
one city is specially garrisoned, and the mechanism of authority 
moves on without visible friction. The land is being covered 
with houses, the teachers are sweeping the whole population into 
their net, and if religion is not spreading, it is not from want 
of appreciation of its value. Indeed, a religious revival of the 
most striking character has broken out among a class prob- 
ably lower than any which has ever before in England de- 
veloped such a movement, attracting, it is believed, thousands 
of the roughs who in the days of Puritanism, of Methodism, 
of Evangelicalism, stood aloof in bitter hostility. Science is 
strangely active, intent on giving the world a new motive 
force, which may yet change its face; Art, always in a sense 
exotic in England, was never more honoured ; while Literature, 
if it shows signs of a coming period of torpor, was never more 
influential, or so vividly and instantly representative of the 
passing movements of thought. There is no undercurrent of 
disorder visible anywhere, while the freedom of speech, of 
writing, and of action within legal limits has been pushed 
almost to extremes. Nor has all this general peace and in- 
dustry produced any national weakness. A question has arisen 
in the East which the nation takes to heart, and almost in 
silence the Government is putting out a strength which strikes 
Europe—the statesmen excepted—with astonishment, and 
makes the most violent Tories doubt if they have not, on this 
side, misread affairs. So quietly has the Military Depart- 
ment been reorganised, that the War Office, in spite of a 
special garrison required in Ireland, is ready on two days’ notice 
to despatch to Egypt, or, if needful, to Constantinople, from 
England and India an army stronger than that which fought 
at Waterloo; while the Admiralty is accumulating strength 
such as we did not possess in the days when we fought all 
Europe. Every week, almost every day, an ironclad as power- 
ful as a first-class fortress steams out, completely prepared, to 
join Fleets already equal to an encounter with a first-class 
Power. So perfect is the machinery employed, so gigantic are 
the resources called upon, so self-possessed are the chiefs of 
Departments, that the country, far from being strained, hardly 
notices what is occurring. The papers record that the ‘ Orion,’ 
or the ‘ Ajax,’ or the ‘Agamemnon’ has been put in commission, 
is ready, has started, as ordinary items of news, and only ex- 
perts notice how far beyond precedent is the force which 
Lord Northbrook, without sound of trumpet or word about 
“three campaigns,” is pouring into the Channel and Mediter- 
ranean. Already England can await in calmness the menace 
of any two Powers, and within another month “ Europe ” 
itself might pause before it resolved to thwart a resolution on 
which her Majesty’s Government had decided. The historian, 
looking back at the summer of 1882 without passion or sym- 
pathy, may yet decide that in those months Great Britain was 
in the very height of her tranquil strength, her organisation 
nearly perfect for her needs, her ultimate resources almost 
limitless, her Government moving with that stately calm 
which, of all manifestations, most marks the consciousness of 
strength. 


That is one side of the picture ; now look at the other. There 
probably never was a time when at the centre of affairs a 
British Government was more embarrassed, or felt more power- 
less. The grand Council of the nation, which makes and un- 
makes Ministers and has gradually accreted to itself what 
philosophic historians call the “Sovereignty,” the ultimate 
and irresponsible power of decision on all affairs, never was so 
impotent to act. It is stricken with paralysis, or rather, with 
that strange disease under which a man moves forward only in 
grotesque jerks, with exhausting exertions of his whole frame. 
Instead of Parliament lending strength to the Ministry, to 
which, nevertheless, it is devoted, the Ministry are compelled 
to exhaust half their powers in continual efforts to give some 
motion or semblance of motion to the Parliamentary machine. 
Instead of being carried, they have every minute to lift the 
carriage by a dead-heave out of some rat in which 
it has remained motionless, The central power, which 
in some Departments shows itself so calmly irresistible, 
which can order a war, fill the seas with fleets, and 
in silence direct armies to converge on the Nile from Ports- 
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mouth and Bombay, is in the department of legislation 
nearly helpless, writhing under bonds which seem so feeble 
yet bind it as firmly as if the fetters were of iron. Not only 
can it accomplish nothing, but it fears to attempt anything, 
and while the spasm lasts becomes one of the weakest Govern. 
ments—not in inténtion, but in power of action—the count 
has ever seen. The people, though in thorough sympathy with 
it, in such sympathy that on this point the ancient division of 
parties ceases to act, is powerless to give it any aid, as power- 
less as a man’s friends are to make him see when a hot spark 
has flown into his eye. In the very moment when the count 
is most tranquil, the people most contented, the Government 
most resolute and strong, a doubt arises whether Parlia- 
mentary Government, which has evolved all these results, which 
has, as judged by them, so absolutely succeeded, is not in 
serious danger of decay, whether a wound has not been struck 
at its very heart. At the same time, moreover, the third of 
the United Kingdom is distracted by a social war to which 
there appears no end. Affairs in Ireland, perhaps, never were 
worse, certainly they never created in Britain an impression so 
nearly akin to despair. Never was thenation so unable in its own 
eyes either to conciliate orto conquer Ireland. As a fact, Ireland 
has repeatedly been in a worse condition, has been nearer in- 
surrection, has been more distracted, has been more full of 
murder, violence, and disorder; but the effect of its condition 
has never been so felt, the means of alleviation have never 
seemed so near exhaustion. There has never been such 
hesitation as to the line to be pursued, such doubt whether 
any line is good, such conviction that the evil has passed 
human skill, and that in Providence alone is hope. The 
strength of the Government for war is useless in Ireland, for 
it cannot be exerted. The tranquillity of Britain is, as regards 
Ireland, valueless, for it only makes action easy, and action in 
any direction is taken to be useless. Britain in its profound confi- 
dence willsupport almost any policy, but the irresistible strength 
involved in that confidence is worthless till the direction in 
which policy is to advance can be settled. With Britain never 
stronger, and Ireland never weaker, the possibility of Ireland 
breaking away never seemed so great. The same people who 
upon all other subjects haye such unbroken confidence, who 
rely upon Government, even when war is at hand, with 
an admirable faith, have upon Ireland no confidence at all, no 
certainty that the Government plan, or the Opposition plan, or 
any other plan, will succeed, On every other subject they look 
forward with cheerfulness so great, that even disasters scarcely 
seem to lessen it—the serenity of humour with which the out- 
break in Alexandria was received is almost without precedent 
in our history—but on this their impulse is to wait de- 
spondently, as if for a catastrophe. No {man, not even those 
who are working night and day at their physician’s work, 
has any sanguine hope of the result. The very Govern- 
ment which proposes, half distrusts its proposals, and doubts 
whether, though they are right and wise, the desired results 
will follow. All men in Ireland are like husbandmen who 
sow good corn assiduously, with an inner doubt whether the 
soil admits of corn at all, or any other crop,—whether the decay 
of the good seed, or feebleness in the growing straw, or blight 
on the ripening ear, is not in Ireland one of the inevitable 
decrees of destiny. The historian, looking calmly back upon 
the scene, will pronounce that, in regard to Treland, the 
national temper never was more weak, more despondent, more 
marked by uncertainty and unrest, and even fear, than in the 
summer of 1882, when, on all other subjects, it seemed so 
calm, so cheerful, so nearly joyous and content. 

There never was a stranger situation, or one in which the 
end was so little visible, either to the imagination or the 
reason. No man even says that he is able to calculate it out, 
no dreamer prophesies unmistakably its end. It would seem 
to be a situation that cannot last, yet even of this there is in 
the public mind no apparent certainty. Why should not the 
double action, success in England, failure in Ireland, go on for 
asecond six hundred years, as it has gone on fora first? Why 
should an end come, when it has not come before? There is 
no possibility of an answer to this question, and it indicates a 
state of mind in the country which, as contrasted with its state 
of mind on every other subject, is, we venture to say, nearly 
without precedent in history. The nation is full of courage, and 
confidence, and energy on every subject but one, and on that 
subject droops, and hesitates, and despairs, till the historian 
will pause, perplexed to decide whether 1882 was really a year 
in which the strength or the weakness of the United Kingdom 
was most manifest. What would we not all give, what sacri- 
fices would we not all make, to know, however dimly, what, 
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in the mind of the man who has seen the events of the next 
ten years, the final answer will be? He will know, or all 
history is worthless, what is the purpose silently growing up, 
what are the events unconsciously preparing, what is the mind 
slowly gathering conviction,—in which, in combination, the 
answer lies. 





THE SEASON AND THE CROPS. 


HE delightful change in the weather which set in at 
the end of June was an inestimable benefit to the country. 
Never were fine weather, sunshine, and warmth more urgently 
needed ; and they came at the very nick of time, to save us from 
another disastrous harvest. Since the beginning of the last week 
of May we had had cloudy skies, cool days, cold nights, and 
frequent rains,—most unseasonable climatic conditions, at so 
critical a period in the growth of corn. The cereals were 
in ear throughout the greater portion of the kingdom, and 
wheat was in blossom. It is not too much to say that another 
week of wet, cold weather would have ruined the chances of 
even a tolerable corn harvest. With the best of weather 
from this time up to the end of harvest, a great 
yield of wheat and barley cannot be expected, as will be 
presently shown ; but it will be an enormous advantage, if 
the rest of the summer season should be such as to save our 
farmers from another year of failure. The fine weather, too, 
if it continues, will have arrived just in time to save the bulk 
of the hay crop from serious injury. In the South of 
England, the change came too late for the greater portion 
of the hay crop, which has been stacked in such a damp con- 
dition that the new stack-drying fans, for which there isa 
perfect furore among farmers, will have ample opportunities 
of testing their efficiency. These new machines—‘ ex- 
haust fans,’ they are termed— work in this way :—In 
building a hay or corn stack, an open space is left in 
the centre, by drawing up a full sack or some other solid 
object as the stack gets higher and higher, closing and 
covering the opening when the eaves of the roof are reached. 
A pipe or trough is connected with the lower end of this shaft, 
and with an exhaust fan outside the stack. If overheating 
ensues, the fan is worked by hand, horse, or steam power, its 
action being that of drawing the steam or hot vapour from 
the interior of the stack. Into the vacuum thus created the 
outside air rushes through the stack from every part of its 
surface, carrying the heat with it, and cooling the mass of 
hay or corn. The “record” of the new system, to use an 
Americanism, is as yet confined to experiments carried out for 
several years on one farm; but as these have been eminently 
successful, and as the system is a plausible one on the face of 
it, hundreds of fans have been purchased by farmers, and are 
now in use. It remains to be seen whether they will be 
effectual in preventing the very damp stacks of hay that are 
so common this year from becoming mouldy. The scope for 
experiment is already, unfortunately, extensive, and if the rest 
of the haymaking season should be fine enough to enable 
farmers to make hay in the old-fashioned way, they will 
rejoice greatly. The hay crop is a very heavy one, and if the 
bulk of it can be saved in good condition, man and beast alike 
will have reason to be grateful. Fortunately, a considerable 
proportion of it has been secured in good condition during the 
past ten days. 

Any one who thoroughly understands the conditions of suc- 
cessful plant-growth in this country, and who has carefully 
observed the season through which we have passed, would 
know to a certainty, without going out of his study, that a full 
crop of wheat or barley was an impossibility. His conclusion 
would not be “mere theory;” it would be a certain 
generalisation, based on the experience of ages. A spring 
and early summer in which east wind and cold nights 
have prevailed, with occasional, though few, sharp frosts, and 
with a wet and sunless June, never yet were followed bya 
prolific harvest of wheat and barley. The oat crop is more 
hardy, and is liable to suffer more from drought than from 
excessive moisture and a low temperature, though a warm and 
moist season suits it best of all. Beans, again, love abundant 
moisture, of all things, and can do with very little sunshine up 
to the podding season, Hardy varieties of peas, chiefly grown 
as field crops, can also stand a low temperature and an abund- 
ant rainfall early in the season, but need plenty of sunshine 
during and after the blossoming time. Our supposed indoor 
prognosticator of harvest prospects, then, would opine, from 
his meteorological observations, and from what he had learned 
of the conditions of the planting season—for, of course, 





this is a material factor in the calculation—that wheat 
and barley must be below average in yield; oats a fair, 
though not a heavy crop; beans promising, if the recent 
unfavourable weather should not be prolonged; and peas 
doubtful as to yield, as the fine weather did not come soon 
enough for them. With respect to the young root-crops, his 
estimates would be free from all complication. Mangels re- 
quire plenty of sunshine and heat, while turnips love moisture, 
and do not mind cloudy skies, until their bulbing time has 
fairly set in. He would, therefore, conclude that mangels 
are thin in plant, from having been long exposed to the attack 
of insect enemies; while turnips, sown later and just before a 
showery season, are thick in plant and beyond the reach of the 
dreaded “ fly.” This article is not based on indoor observa- 
tions, and we have made these remarks only to show that 
agricultural prognostications are not as purely empirical as the 
conflicting and flighty characteristics of most reports on crop 
prospects might lead a casual reader to suppose. They are 
also made by way of protest against the common error which 
leads careless and enthusiastic crop reporters to assume that a 
few weeks of fine weather can change bad crops into good ones, 
no matter how far advanced the season may be. 

A detailed history of the crops, and the climatic vicissi- 
tudes which have affected their growth, would occupy more 
space than we can spare. Let it suffice to state that autumn- 
sown crops—winter wheat, winter beans, rye, and vetches— 
were put into the ground under eminently favourable cireum- 
stances, and had a remarkably mild winter after their emerg- 
ence from the soil. There were no spring frosts sufficiently 
sharp to hurt any of these crops but wheat, which was 
severely checked early in April. The other winter crops grew 
remarkably well, rye and vetches, where cut for fodder, being 
very heavy crops. The fortunes of winter beans still depend 
upon the weather, and wheat has never had a fair chance of 
recovery from its first check, followed as that was by the 
earliest attack of red rust that we can remember. Spring 
corn was not well put into the ground, as a rule. Heavy land, 
which prevails in our arable districts, had not been pulverised 
by the usual winter frosts, and the consequence was a hard 
and shallow seed-bed for barley, which requires a friable and 
deep one. Oats grow all the better under the same conditions, 
but are more independent of them than barley is. Spring 
beans can scarcely have too solid a seed-bed, and peas were 
put in well enough to give them a fair chance in a favourable 
season. The best results would have been secured from a 
warm and showery spring, followed by a hot and rather dry 
summer. As it was, we had a cold spring after March, and a 
wet and cold June,—that is,a wet and cold earing-time for 
the cereals. 

It remains to remark upon the present appearance of the 
crops, as ascertained by a wide survey and a careful collation 
of the reports of observers in various parts of the country ; and 
to estimate the probable results of favourable weather up to the 
end of harvest. On drained or otherwise dry and well-farmed 
land, the crops, as a whole, look well, though anything like 
exuberant luxuriance is quite the exception. Taking the fields 
of England as a whole, wheat is rather light, seriously affected 
with red rust, and more depreciated by smut than we remem- 
ber to have seen it in any recent season; barley is weak and 
short in straw, putting forth rather small ears, and full of 
charlock and other weeds; oats are the best of the cereals, 
promising a fair yield; beans are promising; peas are full in 
plant and straw, and only need warm, sunny weather to bring 
them to a fair yield; mangels are gappy and backward; and 
turnips are thick in plant and vigorous in growth, except in 
some districts, where they have been eaten off by the * fly.” 
The hay crop, as already stated, is abundant. With the best 
of weather, then, we can only reckon upon crops of wheat and 
barley more or less under average, a fair crop of oats, a good 
one of beans and peas, a small crop of mangels, and a larger 
crop of turnips. This involves a general result far better than 
we have attained in recent years, and we may be thankful if 
the weather up to the end of harvest shall be such as to enable 
us to record it as an accomplished fact. 

From Scotland, agricultural reports are more hopeful than 
those from England, chiefly because turnips and oats are the 
most important of Scotch crops, wheat and mangels not 
being extensively grown. We regret to learn, however, that 
in some districts the turnip-fly has made great havoc, rendering 
a second sowing in many cases necessary. Ireland, as in the two 
previous years, appears to be more favoured in respect of crop 
prospects than any other portion of the United Kingdom. 
As to foreign countries, consumers may rest assured of an 
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abundant wheat supply, however deficient the home-growth 
may be. In the United States there is a greater area of 
wheat than ever before, and the yield is expected to be a large 
one. In Russia the wheat crop is generally well spoken of ; and 
in the other wheat-growing countries of Europe there is a fair 
promise of abundance, only rendered doubtful by recent stormy 
weather. India is sending us considerable supplies from her 
new crop of wheat, and cargoes from Chili are quitea new feature 
in the corn trade. We shall not have dear bread, whatever the 
season up to the end of the harvest in this country may be ; 
but man does not live by bread alone, and the most selfish and 
unsympathetic townsman must have learned by this time that 
agricultural depression, even in a great manufacturing and 
exporting country like our own, means general depression of 
all trades. Even that fellow-feeling which makes us wondrous 
kind, then, must induce every one interested in the general 
prosperity of the country to hope most earnestly for such 
weather as will make the best of existing agricultural possi- 
bilities in the United Kingdom. 





THE FRENCH IN ASIA. 

URING the last few years, the French have been actively 
engaged in extending both their territory and their influ- 
ence in the vast region lying to the south of China and to the east 
of Burmah, which, for want of a better comprehensive name, 
may be called the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, They have in this 
quarter of Asia been able, without entering into any costly 
tivalry with either this or any other country, to establish the 
beginning of what may prove to be a great and flourishing 
dependency. Events of a decisive character have happened 
in this quarter during the last few months, and our neighbours, 
in the course of avenging an outrage to their flag, have 
sueceeded in consolidating their position on the shores of the 
Gulf of Tonquin and in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Chinese frontier. No complete narrative of these events has 
yet appeared, and it may, therefore, be of some interest to 
place a detailed account of the origin and results of the recent 

French expedition to Tonquin before our readers. 

The French operations in the Indo-Chinese peninsula began 
with the occupation of the district of Saigon, in the year 
1861. This territory, which had formed part of the once 
famous Empire of Cambodia, was wrested from the feeble 
hands of the Emperor of Annam, who became forthwith, 
in some degree, dependent upon the French Government. 
While French troops and oflicials permanently established 
themselves within the southern borders of his dominions, 
a French political agent, after no long interval, took up 
his residence at the capitals of his northern kingdoms 
of Cochin China and Tonquin. French ideas pervaded this 
region, foreign merchandise was admitted under cover of the 
French flag, and French officers explored the inland districts, 
and navigated the mighty rivers of this almost unknown 
world. But although their ruler had pledged himself to a 
policy of friendship, the Annamites remained at heart averse 
to all intercourse with the foreigners, and this hostile disposi- 
tion soon showed itself in acts. The treaty which gave 
France her diplomatic and commercial rights in Tonquin itself 
was not concluded until the early part of the year 1874, 
when a difficulty had arisen in connection with the journey 
made by a French gentleman, M. Dupuis, to establish the 
existence of a water route from the province of Yunnan to the 
Gulf of Tonquin, by means of the Sangkoi, or Red River. The 
Chinese authorities, at the time engaged in their operations 
against the Panthay rebels, gave M. Dupuis every encourage- 
ment,and some material aid; but for some reason or other, his 
efforts did not at first enjoy the sympathy of his fellow- 
countrymen. The only intelligible motive that could have 
induced the French authorities to sanction his expulsion from 
Tonquin, and the sequestration of his vessels, was apprehen- 
sion lest the success of his scheme might lead to the reasser- 
tion of Chinese influence in a quarter from which it had long 
been absent. Whether this was the case or not, a Committee 
appointed to inquire into the affair decided five years after- 
wards that M. Dupuis had a substantial claim for reparation 
against the Governments both of France and of Annam. 
This private grievance might have remained buried in ob- 
livion, but for an outrage of a public character that drew 
marked attention to the perfidy of the Annamites. An 
officer, Captain Reinbardt, who was sent to the Court of Ton- 
quin to protest against sundry breaches of the Treaty, received 
serious maltreatment at the hands of the native officials. He 
was thrown into prison, then publicly flogged, and finally dis- 











missed, without any explanation or expression of regret, The 
French could not submit to this open insult, and military pre- 
parations were begun for the effectual chastisement of the 
Annamites. 

In these circumstances is to be found the cause of the recent 
expedition. The delay has been duo to the time necessary to 
receive instructions, and the required reinforcements of troops 
from France, Nine months ago the arrangements were com- 
pleted, and the expedition sailed to the mouth of the Sangkoi 
So far as there has been any fighting, the operations of the 
French have been attended by complete and easily-gained 
success. The town of IHué, the capital of the central province 
known as Cochin China, and the scene of the outrage on Cap- 
tain Reinhardt, had been previously occupied; and then the 
French Navy was directed to proceed against Hanoi, the capital 
of Tonquin. Six months ago, the French had so far succeeded, 
that they were in occupation of the town itself, and held the 
citadel closely blockaded. In fact, its capture was only 
a question of when they might feel disposed to make the 
attack. There is every reason for saying that they are now 
in possession of this stronghold, and that the Annamite 
forces have succumbed to their powerful assailant. The 
more formidable portion of the Annamite Army con- 
sists of a gang of marauding desperadoes known as the 
“ Black Flag,” and numbering about 4,000 strong, but these 
were quite as terrible to their friends as to their enemies, 
Their presence in the citadel of Hanoi contributed, no doubt, 
to hasten the attack of the French, whose success would not 
be unwelcome to the mass of the people themselves. 

The French are now, therefore, firmly established, not 
merely at the capital of Cochin China, but also in the principal 
places in Tonquin. With the towns Haiphong and Hanoi in 
their possession, and with their Fleet commanding the naviga- 
tion of the Sangkoi, they have virtually acquired a complete 
control over the whole of the great Annamite Empire. Any 
resistance of an important character to the further extension of 
their sway is not to be expected, and it is not at all probable 
that they will, on the other hand, show a reluctance to 
retain the valuable position which they have thus acquired. 
Although our knowledge of these countries is extremely de- 
ficient, there appears no reason to question the common im- 
pression that they are of great fertility and natural wealth. 
The Annamite Empire, which forms the new field for the enter- 
prise of our neighbours, is computed to contain a population of 
about fifteen millions; but there is no doubt that with 
the assurance of tranquillity, it would rapidly increase to a 
number more in proportion with its size, which, so far as 
geographers have ascertained, is a sixth greater than 
the whole of France. The valleys of the great rivers 
Mekon and Sangkoi are among the most favoured spots 
in the world, and the French have secured for themselves 
another and most promising opportunity of establishing 
a great and prosperous colony in the East. While they 
have thus made good their supremacy on the shores of 
the Tonquin Gulf, the French will be more likely to attach 
immediate importance to the fact that they have also obtained 
possession of that water route into the south-west province of 
China which M. Dupuis showed to be practicable. The great 
province of Yunnan has long suffered in its material welfare 
on account of its inaccessibility. To the same cause must be 
attributed the disturbances that have several times resulted 
there in the temporary subversion of Chinese authority: It 
is now anticipated, with apparently well-founded confidence, 
that Yunnan will be brought into easy and rapid communication 
with the outer world by means of the Sangkoi River. The 
French protectorate established over the Annamite Empire 
affords a guarantee for personal security, of which commerce 
is sure to take the fullest advantage. The Sangkoi is navig- 
able for vessels of large size up to Hanoi, which is one hun- 
dred and twenty miles from its mouth. Above the capital the 
navigation is interrupted by freshets, and the further journey 
into Yunnan of two hundred miles will have to be accom- 
plished in river boats or barges. As M. Dupuis actually per- 
formed this journey nine years ago with a cargo of arms for 
the forces in Yunnan, it will be noted that these statements 
are not mere conjectures, but ascertained facts. A great impulse 
may, therefore, be expected to be given by the extension 
of French influence in this quarter, not only to foreign trade 
with China, but also to the internal prosperity of this great 
province of Yunnan, which is a country in itself. The re- 
appearance of the French in Asia as one of the great adminis- 
tering Powers of that continent is an interesting and significant 
fact. It must, of course, affect the development of events in 
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this particular region, and the presence of another European 
nation on their borders will unquestionably tend to quicken 
the slow growth of Chinese opinion on the subject of their 
own Empire. But, at all events, there is nothing in France’s 
latest attempt to found a great colony that should excite either 
our jealousy or our apprehension. In her quarter of Asia, she 
can do great good to millions of dark-skinned subjects, as well 
as to the world at large ; and as we could not think of under- 
taking the work ourselves, we have only to wish her as com- 
plete and rapid success in her enterprise as her best friends 
could desire. 





LORD DERBY ON PROTECTION. 


ORD DERBY is always worth listening to, and he is never 
more at home than on such an occasion as the dinner 
of the Cobden Club. If he has a fault as an advocate of Free- 
trade, it is that he does not quite realise the force of his 
opponents’ case. That force is mainly a force of imagination 
and sentiment, and it is a little hard for Lord Derby to take 
in how completely imagination and sentiment may get the 
better of reason and self-interest. He sees all the factors, and 
he has an intellectual appreciation of them all; but he has a 
difficulty in understanding why sensible men, such as the 
Americans and our own Colonists, should attach so ex- 
aggerated a value to some of them, and proportionately 
underrate others. This tendency gave, we are inclined 
to think, an unduly hopeful tone to much of what 
Lord Derby said on Saturday. It is not that he did 
not make the necessary allowances for the mistakes and the 
follies of those who cling to Protection, but he made them with 
an under-current of wonder that men can be so blind running 
through all that he said, and unconsciously infecting the hearer 
or reader. As regards this country, his scepticism is fully 
justified. Not a symptom of serious reaction against Free- 
trade is visible in England. But then, as Lord Derby pointed 
out, England stands, and has always stood, towards the con- 
troversy, as no other country in the world stands towards it. 
The great mass of the working population are Free-traders 
from the necessity of the case. The food they eat is 
made cheap to them by freedom of trade. To restore 
Protection would be to raise the price of bread. It 
is the impossibility of finding anything—except wine—on 
which the duty could be raised without the working-class 
being the sufferers that has been so fatal to the Fair-trade cry. 
In order to retaliate with any effect upon Protectionist 
countries, you must tax either the food that working-men eat, 
or the raw materials that they manufacture. The traditions 
of the shilling loaf and the memories of the cotton famine 
are not so completely extinct that the working-man can be 
persuaded that either of these projects will benefit him ; and 
when both have been dismissed as impracticable, the Fair- 
trader finds his occupation gone. 

Lord Derby did not quite do justice to the idea of a British 
Zollverein, in which Free-trade should be the rule for all 
within, and Protection the rule for all outside. What he says 
of it is perfectly true, but it does not touch the argument which 
makes most converts to the scheme. That argument is the 
necessity of enlarging the friendly area from which England 
can draw her food supplies. She cannot, it is said, bring 
more land under cultivation at home, nor do much to make 
the land that is under cultivation yield a better return. But 
she can lay her Colonies under contribution by making it their 
interest to grow the food she needs, and so to render her in- 
dependent of foreign Powers in the event of war. ‘ Assure us 
peace,’ say the defenders of this proposal, ‘and we should 
be as genuine Free-traders as yourselves. But peace is what no 
one can assure us, and if we happen to be at war with one of our 
chief sources of supply, how is the food drawn from that 
source to be replaced?’ Lord Derby would have made his 
position more impregnable, if he could have brought himself 
to think this inquiry worth a reply. The answer, of course, is 
that the Zollverein party mix up two distinct kinds of danger 
to food supply,—danger that it will not be sent, and danger 
that it will never reach us. The plan by which all the food 
we import should be drawn from our Colonies undoubtedly 
obviates the first danger, but unfortunately it is a danger 
which it is worth no one’s while to obviate. There is not the 
least fear that any war will prevent our food supplies from 
starting from the port of embarkation. Trade is too big a thing 
now-a-days to be wholly deranged even by war. It may be 
driven to devise new combinations, but it always finds some 
new combination well within reach. In the worst case 





that could befall us, the case of a war with the United 
States, American corn would be shipped as regularly for the 
English market as it is now. The only difference would be 
that it would be shipped in a neutral vessel, and consigned, in 
the first instance, to a neutral country. The second danger 
would be all the greater, if our supplies came from a colony. 
The trade would be more completely in the hands of English 
or Colonial shipowners, and the ships in which it is ordinarily 
carried on would be just those which an enemy’s cruisers would 
be most certain to intercept. The ships in question might, 
indeed, be transferred to a neutral owner, but even then the 
Colonial supply would only be put on a level with the foreign 
supply. The material danger with which we should be 
threatened is not the loss of food, but the loss of the trade 
which carries the food. No Zollverein can protect us against 
this risk ; the only means of avoiding it is to make ourselves 
supreme at sea. 

Lord Derby is convinced that, sooner or later, Free-trade 
must become a sectional question in the United States; and 
that, as the States which profit by Protection are a minority of 
the whole, the remainder will not always submit to be taxed 
for their benefit. It may be so, but Lord Derby does not attach 
enough importance to two qualifying considerations. To one 
of them, indeed, he attaches none at all. The advantage of 
providing a variety of occupations is a plea, he says, which he 
can hardly suppose to be seriously used. We suspect that in a 
new country it is often used with very great seriousness. Those 
who put it forward have seen the distress which has, from 
time to time, been produced in the Old World by the collapse 
of a staple industry, and they are not anxious to see their 
country exposed to a similar danger. Lancashire, they argue, 
may be all the better for its monopoly of the cotton manu- 
facture when trade is brisk, but then it is all the worse for its 
entire dependence upon the cotton manufacture when trade is 
slack. The English farmer was not as well off in a wet season 
when he grew nothing but wheat as he is now when he grows 
roots as well; and what Colonial Protectionists wish is to 
place their trade upon the footing upon which scientific 
farming has long placed English agriculture. More than this, 
a new country does not always discover, at first starting, in 
what direction its energies can be most profitably turned. You 
teach a clever boy classics and mathematics, not because he 
will necessarily pursue both studies with equal zeal, but because 
it is not yet evident which he has the most turn for. Protection, 
it is argued, saves a young community from being tied down 
to its most obvious industries. We do not say that this is a 
sound doctrine, but it is far from being one that we cannot 
believe to be seriously meant. The other consideration Lord 
Derby does mention, but he does not draw from it what is at 
least a possible inference. ‘Over an area as large as Europe, 
within the Union itself,” he says, “ there exists absolute Free- 
trade.” He regards this fact as neutralising the defects of a 
Protectionist policy, and so it undoubtedly does. But then it 
may also prevent Free-trade from becoming a sectional ques- 
tion, and so delay indefinitely the settlement of that ques- 
tion in a Free-trade sense. A nation whose territory con- 
tains all climates and can produce all luxuries, cannot be 
expected to view Protection in the light in which it ap- 
pears to one whose territory does not even supply its 
people with necessaries, The trying time for Protection in 
the United States is the time which is passing away,—the 
time during which many sections of the community have been 
dependent on the foreigner for much that they must buy, and 
wish to buy cheaply. Unless events take a very unexpected 
turn, it is not likely that, as these same sections become in- 
dependent of the foreigner, they will grow more anxious to 
import his goods free of duty. The triumph of Free-trade 
outside Europe will probably be due to the slow spread of 
sound theories, rather than to any sudden enlightenment from 
facts. 


THE ARREARS BILL. 

Vy E are not particularly fond of the Arrears Bill, any 

more than of any other Bankruptey Act, having a 
rooted impression that if people were obliged to pay their 
debts, or suffer the consequences, the world would in the end 
suffer less than it does under the existing system. But those 
who dislike the Bill—whether economists or Conservatives— 
seem to us to exaggerate their dislike to an almost preposterous 
degree. There is nothing in the Bill to distinguish it so 
utterly from other measures of poor-relief or bankruptey. 
There exist in the West of Ireland many thousands of cottiers 
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so crushed by recent bad seasons, and it may be by the 
general inadequacy of their holdings, that they are unable to 
pay their debts, and especially their principal debt, the 
rent. As their distress is of public importance, and, 
indeed, threatens public order, the State would natur- 
ally, according to English precedent, offer them relief. 
That is done every day in one way by allowing bank- 
ruptcy, and in another way by allowing poor-relief,—which, 
again, is usually done in such a way that the persons re- 
lieved shall, if possible, keep their homes, and so remain 
members of society, instead of becoming paupers. Doctrinaires 
have tried for half a century to prevent out-door relief, which, 
no doubt, is logically indefensible, but common-sense, English 
humanity, and a feeling that, after all, the well-to-do get most 
out of the social system, interfere, and out-door relief is as 
customary as taxation. Well, the Government finds that 
in particular districts of Ireland the cottiers are in such 
a condition that they cannot pay their arrears of rent, 
and so are liable to lose their homes, and that they are 
fitting objects for State charity. They therefore propose a 
Bill which is, in the first place, a very moderate Bankruptcy 
Bill, not insisting that the creditor shall take what he can get, 
but offering him probably ten shillings in the pound; and is 
next, a Relief Bill providing the tenants with that ten shillings, 
asa grant. That is all; and if the distress is granted—and 
those who deny it do not know the facts—what is there so very 
monstrous in that device, that Tories and economists should 
talk as if the world were coming to an end ? 

With the economists we will not dispute, for they refuse to 
accept the only argument we have to employ. They say that 
for the State to pay anybody’s debts is to encourage debt- 
making, and that is as true as it is possible for any proposition 
to be. The only answer to it, as an argument, is that a 
Christian people and a politic people sometimes find it right 
and expedient not to attend to consequences, in presence of 
human need. There is not an agricultural labourer in Eng- 
land in whom thrift is not slightly discouraged by his right, 
when he is sixty, to “come upon the rates ;” but, neverthe- 
less, we let him come, first, because, if he did not, he would 
starve, and Christianity forbids that; and secondly, because 
if he could not, he would be a dangerous subject, 
and policy forbids that. What is the use of pleading 
that every man must take the consequence of his own 
failure or his own circumstances, when we pay every year 
Seven millions to prevent those consequences happening to the 
very poor? Every Poor-law is a breach of economic prin- 
ciples. There is nothing in Ireland to make economic laws 
more sacred than in England, and a great deal to prevent a 
wise Government from enforcing them with any exceptional 
savagery of determination. The Tory argument is a different 
one. They say, “In cases of bankruptcy, you enforce the sur- 
render of all property, and these cottiers have holdings which 
they ought to give up. Moreover, in administering poor-relief, 
you demand that the recipients be paupers ; and these recipients 
are not, for they have valuable tenant-rights, which are, in 
fact, saleable by auction.” Both statements are true, in 
a sense, but to both the answer is the same. The Govern- 
ment maintains Bankruptcy Acts not for the sake of bank- 
ruptcy as a principle, but for the good of society ; and if these 
cottiers’ debts were not settled by compromise, but the land 
taken from them, society would be more disordered than it 
isnow. The object of that kind of Act would be missed, and 
the debtor would not be in the position in which it is ex- 
pedient to put him,—that of a man able to work again, without 
a burden rendering such work impossible. He is not put 
there because the State thinks non-payment of debt innocent 
or trivial, but because long experience has shown that such 
relief makes the debtor once more industrious, and there- 
fore again beneficial to the community. As to the 
relief argument, that the man is not sufficiently a 
pauper, the answer is that nothing is preserved to him 
but his home; and it is found so expedient to preserve that, 
that in England the law is incessantly evaded by its own 
sworn administrators, the Guardians, for the sake of that end. 
The Bill may be wise or unwise, but there is nothing either 
monstrous or revolutionary about it; it is merely an applica- 
tion, under very special circumstances, of principles constantly 
acted on in our legislation. The special circumstances con- 
sist, first, in the extreme poverty of the cottiers, produced by 
bad seasons; secondly, in the intense feeling of all Irishmen 
that their condition is a discredit to our civilisation, a feeling 
which, we confess, we share; and thirdly, the fact that an 
Act, the Land Act, has been passed which would relieve them 


from their first hardship, a rack-rent, but is impeded by 
their abject poverty, which, in an immense number of cases, ig 
not their own fault. 

As we have said, we are not enamoured of the Bill. With 
Mr. Mulholland and Mr. Tuke, we very much doubt whether 
these poor cottiers are not too thick upon the ground; whether 
they could live on their patches of poor soil, if they were free. 
holders ; and whether the option of taking a grant to emigrate, 
or a grant to pay arrears, would not have been truer charity % 
But politicians must think a little of the prejudices, passions, 
and ignorances of the people they want to serve. We want 
to conciliate Ireland, and though the want may be destined, 
as we begin to fear it is, to remain for ever unsatisfied, still, 
the duty of so wanting is as clear as ever. But if anything 
is certain about Ireland, it is that any proposal upon the part 
of the State to send the people away arouses an incurable dis- 
like and suspicion,—a sense, indeed, of insult, which may be 
utterly preposterous, but with which politicians must reckon, 
Mr. Dillon, for example, is a typical Irishman of extreme 
opinions. He made a speech on these cottiers which left on 
the minds of bitter opponents the impression that he sincerely 
desired to improve their condition,—pitied them, in fact, to 
pain. Yet he refused even to listen to any project for in- 
ducing them to leave their own country, where, as he admits, 
they starve. That feeling may seem absurd to English- 
men, who think life a burden unless it can be led on 
certain conditions of comfort, but still it exists, and 
to grant millions in order to intensify suspicion and 
hate in the very classes you wish to mollify is only 
foolish. Then, as we said when the Bill was introduced, 
we are very doubtful if it will work. The task of discovering 
whether an Irish cottier, trained for generations to conceal his 
means, is really unable to pay his rent, or only unwilling, 
would baffle anybody, except a village usurer; while to do it 
rapidly, by an off-handed inquiry, would baffle even him. We 
suspect, therefore, that all cottiers will want the benefit of 
the Arrears Act, that a great many will get it who have 
no right to it, and that the demand on the Treasury 
may prove more than is now calculated. But then the 
Government, which has before it the opinion of the Land 
Commissioners, of hundreds of experts, and of its best 
Trish advisers, thinks this is not the case; that the Courts can 
find out the facts, and that the calculations are, within a 
reasonable margin, to be trusted. What, then, can those who, 
like ourselves, know the Government to be honest, say? They 
believe that by a grant of two millions they can prevent a 
social catastrophe, the prevention of which is admitted on all 
hands to be worth the money ; and they ask permission to act 
on the belief, and to refuse it is to pronounce them hopelessly 
incapable. They are not incapable, and the Arrears Bill ought 
to pass, as their device for putting out, by very moderate sacri- 
fices, a very dangerous, though smouldering social fire. Whether 
it will put it out may be a question, as it is a question 
whether Captain Shaw will put out a London fire. Still, 
it is folly to refuse him the keys of his engine-houses. 








WILLIAM GEORGE WARD. 

( N Thursday there died at Hampstead one of the most 

notable of the Anglican seceders who followed Dr. 
Newman to Rome,—one who was degraded by the University 
of Oxford for his Romanizing views, and whose book, on “The 
Ideal of a Christian Church,” was formally condemned there. 
“Tdeal Ward ” was, consequently, his Oxford nickname ;“ Squire 
Ward ” was his title in the Isle of Wight, where he had estates ; 
“Dr. Ward ” was the description by which he was best known 
to the Catholic theologians ; while his friends knew him simply 
as Mr. Ward. Oddly enough, each of the names applied to 
him by comparative strangers represented something really 
characteristic in him, and something also that was almost the 
very antithesis of that characteristic. There was an ideal ele- 
ment in him, but much more that was in the strongest sense 
real, not to say realistic. ‘There was something in him of the 
bluff and sturdy manner of the English Squire, and yet 
nothing was more alien to him than hunters, hounds, part- 
ridges, and stubble-fields. There was a good deal in him of the 
theologian and the doctor, but yet any one expecting to find the 
rarified atmosphere of philosophical and theological subtlety 
would have been astonished to find how substantial, not to say 
solid, theological and philosophical propositions became in his 
hands. 





The name “ Ideal Ward ” often raised a smile, for anything less 
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like wsthet'c idealism than Mr. Ward’s manner it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive. Yet in one sense, Mr. Ward certainly was a 
thorough-going idealist. His ideal of intellectual authority was 
as high as it well could be. No man who was so keen aud pre- 
cise a thinker,—who loved, indeed, a good philosophical dis- 
quisition not less, but much better, than he loved a game of 
chess, and he loved a game of chess heartily,—had a more 
honest love of authority, and a more ardent belief in it, than 
Mr. Ward. In his very last book, he traverses all the favourite 
prepossessions of philosophers, by saying that, in his belief, the 
principle of authority is so far from being “ adverse to the true 
interests of philosophy,” that it is, on the contrary, “the only 
conservator of those interests ;” and he gives a very plausible 
reason for his belief. Philosophers, he said, will never come to 
any good, without being checked in the hasty adoption of wild 
premisses, and the hasty inference of unsound conclusions 
from partially true premisses, by the distinct warning from 
a higher source, as to where the quicksands of falsehood begin. 
An authority, he thinks, which fixes the limits within 
which alone speculation is legitimate, puts just the sort of 
pressure on philosophy which is requisite to give an edge to 
thought. For ourselves, we agree entirely with Mr. Ward, 
though we disagree as to the authority by which the pressure 
should be administered. Nothing seems to us more certain 
than that the speculative faculty of man is not adequate to its 
vast work unless and until it accepts limits from a source which 
cannot be called speculative, because, whether it come from 
within or without, it must be held to be the “ categorical impera- 
tive” of a divine law. Until we have made up our minds 
where the moral law comes from,—whether we are or are not at 
liberty to explain it all away into elements of error and emo- 
tional misapprehension,—whether the sense of moral freedom, of 
right and wrong, of sin and remorse, be trustworthy or not,— 
whether, in short, the origin of our most commanding instincts 
be spiritual, or fanciful and illusive,—till then, speculation 
is far too vague and indeterminate to be worth attempting ; and 
the answer to these questions is, after all, not really specu- 
lative, but precisely of the same kind as the answer to the ques- 
tion whether this or that man is our moral superior,—whether we 
ought to welcome his influence or to resist it. So far, then, 
we quite agree with Dr. Ward, that speculation in vacuo is 
not for man, that human speculation should start from fixed 
points given us by authority from above,—though we do 
not think, with him, that that authority is the authority of an 
external and historical institution. But we have referred to the 
subject only to point out what an amount of iron Dr. Ward’s belief 
in an actual authority really put into his speculations,—what a 
tonic it gave to his reasoning,—how firm it made his convictions, 
what strength it lent to his illustrations, and what fixity to his 
conclusions. His was a mind of high speculative power, but of 
* speculative power which was always referring back to the fixed 
points of certainty from which he started, and which attempted 
to deal only with the intermediate and indefinite world between 
these fixed points. And his source of strength was also his 
source of weakness. He had so many dogmatic certainties 
which (as we believe) were mistaken, that he seemed to have 
all the sphere of higher knowledge spread out clear and sharp 
in a sort of philosophical ordnance map, and held im- 
moveably hundreds of fixed beliefs which he freely admitted 
to be unattainable, and even incredible to a Protestant. Never 
dida mind of great power luxuriate so heartily in the bars of 
what an outsider thought his intellectual prison. ‘That,’ he 
would virtually say, ‘seems to you a prison-bar, does it? Now, 
look at me; I have got fast hold of it, and it keeps me from 
falling out of the window out of which I have seen you Pro- 
testants fall so often. I like it. It is a good, strong support, 
which the Church has been good enough to provide me with. 
It keeps me from attempting all sorts of insoluble problems. 
It leaves me plenty to speculate upon, with fixed, determinate 
points, which prevent my speculation from being barren and 
shadowy. But you, without these bars, as you call them, 
you are like a surveyor who has no known data from which 
to calculate the unknown elements of his problem. Indeed, 
your speculation is not determination of the unknown from 
the known, but like an attempt to solve an equation in 
which there are more unknown quantities than there are con- 
ditions which fix their value.” In this sense, then, Mr. 
Ward was a genuine Idealist. His ideal of the intellectual 
authority to be exerted over the mind by the Church was a 
high one, and it was to him a source of strength, and not of 
embarrassment, 





But in another sense, “ Ideal” Ward seemed a term almost 
applied in irony. Never was there a thinker or a man who 
seemed to live on such definite and even palpable convictions, 
—to whom the vague and indefinite, even though steeped in a 
haze of bright sentiment, seemed so unwelcome. As an Oxford 
tutor, he was said to be always wrestling with men’s half- 
thoughts or illogical inferences, often trying to make them 
ignore, perhaps, that half which was deepest rooted in their 
own minds, though less visible to him than the half which he 
undertook to develope. It is said that Dr. Newman con- 
verted him to Anglicanism almost by a single remark,— 
namely, that it would have been impossible, if the Primitive 
Church had been Protestant in our modern sense, that the Church 
of the third and fourth centuries should have been what 
it was,—that the growth of Catholicism could not have been 
from a Protestant root. That is true enough, of course; but 
how impossible the Anglicans of those days appear to have 
found it to realise that the unspiritual, no less than the spiritual, 
elements of the Early Church—the tendencies rebuked by 
our Lord, no less than the tendencies fostered by him— 
were among the seeds out of which the historical Church grew! 
Ward’s powerful mind had therefore enormous influence over 
those whose real starting-point he grasped, but he constantly 
failed to influence others, for sheer want of insight into the many 
half-discovered doubts which played round the admissions into 
which he was able to draw them. Thus, on poetic minds like 
Clough’s, it is probable that Ward’s influence was not wholly 
salutary. He put too much strain on the clear convictions, and 
allowed too little for, indeed endeavoured too little to get a sight 
of, the many prolific half-thoughts which had hardly risen 
above the horizon of the young thinker’s mind. He applied a 
vigorous logic to what was palpably admitted, but failed to see 
the large penumbra of impalpable and yet most influential 
doubt. 


And it was a curious thing to compare the real mas with the 
“ Squire Ward,” of the Isle-of-Wight nomenclature. No man 
more hearty, frank, and with a more real hold on such of the 
physical enjoyments of life as were to him physical enjoyments, 
can be imagined. He had nothing of the hermit, or the monk, 
or the rapt pilgrim through visionary worlds about him. His 
pleasures were as definite and as intelligible as any squire’s, but 
he had no love for any of the ordinary agricultural amusements, 
—no pride in “the land,” no interest in crops, no pleasure 
in the chase. He enjoyed trudging about on the plain 
road talking theology, or a game of chess, or a good opera- 
bouffe, better than any orthodox squirearchical amusement in 
England. Indeed, he enjoyed the former amusements very 
much, and none of the latter at all. He had a great sense of 
humour, and the humour which he enjoyed was as bright and 
clear and definite as was his reasoning itself. It was, indeed, 
strange to contrast the impalpable character of Ward’s chief 
interests with the extraordinarily palpable way in which they 
represented themselves to him. His philosophy, theology, and 
music were as real to him as real property is to others,—a great 
deal more real than real property was to himself, 

For many of the latter years of his life, Mr. Ward had the 
opportunity of comparing his own deepest convictions with the 
convictions, or no-convictions, of many of the ablest doubters 
of the age. He was one of the founders of the now deceased 
Metaphysical Society, where he met Anglican Bishops, Uni- 
tarians, sceptics, physicists, journalists, all sorts of thinkers, 
on perfectly equal terms; and probably no one among 
them knew what he thought so well, and made it so dis- 
tinct to his brother metaphysicians, as Mr. Ward. There, 
indeed, ue was “ Dr.” Ward, and his position as a Doctor of 
Theology, with a degree conferred by Pio Nino, gave him a 
position hardly inferior in professional weight as an authori- 
tative Catholic divine to that of Cardinal Manuing himself. 
And no man in the Society was more universally liked. The 
clearness, force, and candour of his argument made his papers 
welcome to all,—for in that Society nebulousness was almost the 
rule, weakness chronic, and inability to understand an opponent’s 
position, rather than want of candour, exceedingly common. 
The present writer well remembers the dismay Dr. Ward caused 
amongst the Experience School of philosophy by a paper on 
“Memory,” in which he maintained that unless you had at 
least one intuitive faculty, unless you had an absolutely 
intuitive certainty that the absolute asseverations of memory 
were indisputably true asseverations, not only the experi- 
mental philosophy, but all philosophy, all coherent thought, 
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becomes impossible at once:—“ You are hearing at this 
moment,” he said, “the last word of the sentence, but how 
do you know the other words of which it is composed ? Simply 
by remembering them.” “ Unless you assume that memory is 
to be trusted, you cannot understand the meaning of a single 
sentence which is uttered; nay, you cannot so much as appre- 
hend its external, bodily sound.” That fell like a bombshell 
among the antagonists of intuitive certainty. And yet no one 
took more pains to understand the school of Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, or received more full recognition from that school, as meeting 
their philosophy fairly, and face to face, than Mr. Ward. From 
the time, indeed, that he ceased to become a regular attendant at 
the Metaphysical Society, the Metaphysical Society began to lose 
its interest, and to drop into decay. Such was the attractive 
power of at least one strong and detinite philosophical creed. 

It is well known that Mr. Ward, though an ardent disciple 
of Dr. Newman’s, did not in his later years belong to the same 
school of ecclesiastical thought. Indeed, he was amongst the 
strongest of the so-called Vaticanists, as it was natural he 
should be; while Cardinal Newman belonged to the school which 
dreaded premature definition, not to say even over-definition. 
But it would be a great mistake to suppose that Mr. Ward 
did not up to the last cherish the deepest admiration for 
his old leader, which, whether in public or in private, 
he hardly found enough opportunity to express. His mind, 
indeed, was one of the most modest, as well as of the most 
grateful to those from whom he had learned anything, with 
which the present writer ever came in contact; and to Cardinal 
Newman, Mr. Ward always seemed to feel that he owed his 
intellectual life. To represent him as in any sense estranged in 
spirit from his old master by his ecclesiastical differences of 
opinion, is one of the greatest blunders which have ever been 
current in the theological world. His friendships were un- 
usually deep and tender, and the tenderness of his love for Dr. 
Newman is a matter of which all his friends had the fullest and 
the most absolute knowledge. To not a few in various com- 
munions his friendship will be a very great and keenly-felt loss. 
for ourselves, we cannot but wonder whether Mr. Ward’s theo- 
logical beliefs are more or less definite now, than they were a 
few days ago. We suspect less definite. 

THE PROGRESS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 

T appears to be admitted on all hands that there is a pause 

in the expansion of Life Insurance business. The old 
Offices do not find that applications come in in any pro- 
portion to the increase of the population, or to the increase 
of the country in wealth; while the new Offices complain 
that, with all their advertisements and their payments to 
agents—payments which are sometimes positively monstrous, 
a man actually getting an annuity for simply recommending a 
customer, which annuity the customer, of course, pays, without 
knowing it—the public still display a reluctance to insure. The 
business does not “ develope ” as it should do, and as it is profit- 
able in proportion to development, and as Insurance Offices can- 
not, like other trading firms, draw away customers from one 
another—the insurer having, as it were, given his bond not to 
change his office—the Secretaries and Directors would like very 
much to know why. We do not know that we can tell them the rea- 
son, but we cannot help thinking that if they would regard them- 
selves a littie more in the light of tradesmen anxious for custom, 
and a little less in the light of benefactors of the human species, 
they would find that they could remove checks and annoyances 
to intending insurers, which would greatly increase their popu- 
larity. There has been, it is possible, a slight change in the 
general disposition to insure, owing to the spread of intelli- 
gence, and the consequent decline of the feeling that in- 


surance is needed to protect a man against his own 
indisposition to save; but this must be of slight im- 
portance. The increasing age at which the Insuring classes 


marry must also affect the amount of business, a man at forty 
requiring an insurance much less than a man at thirty, while 
compelled to pay for it much more heavily. A considerable 
amount of business, too, goes to American Offices, which give 
much better terms, and seem, though this may be only seeming, 
to be under much stricter guarantees as to their ultimate solvency. 
The main cause, however, of the pause is, however we are con- 
vinced, a desire on the part of the public for less trouble, more 
security, and better terms.- At present, the insurer is treated 
as a swindler, to be guarded against, and cross-questioned, and 
watched; and as he seldom insures in complete free-will, but is 





compelled by his relatives, or his wife's relatives, or his creditors 
he is unusually and unduly affected by his treatment. ihe 
to security, the Companies, as a rule, give no proof of 
solvency whatever. They are unaware that the large fail. 
ures of some years since shook public confidence, they 
resent anything like criticism on their affairs as if they were 
imputations, and they publish accounts which tell the public 
absolutely nothing at all. Skilled accountants who will take 
the trouble can learn something from them, which something 
they cannot use, as to point out any ominous sign ina Com. 
pany’s accounts would be a most dangerous libel; but the 
average intending insurer reads them with a sense of bewilder. 
ment, as he might read propositions in a language he did not 
understand. Not one man in sixty feels that he has any 
guarantee for the solidity of any office, except the opinion of 
his advisers; and the exposure of the system of commissions, 
now carried to such a reckless extent, has taught him to distrust 
that. Any office which published accounts intelligible to an ordi- 
nary clerk, or showed any clear sort of guarantee of solvency— 
for example,a solid list of shareholders published every quarter in 
the T’imes—would very soon find its business increase. It is the 
guarantee fund ultimately available, and not a quantity of techni- 
cal accounts, none of them of any use, except to men who 
know where the money is invested, which excites confidence. 
So, also, would any office which respected the first fear of an 
intending insurer, his secret apprehension that he may not be 
able to keep up his insurance. He always has this fear at the 
bottom of his heart, or he would not be of the Insuring 
class; and an offer to buy his policy at a rate he does not 
understand, and thinks exorbitant, does not remove it. Why 
should not an office allow a policy to be reduced, returning 
part cf the paid premiums; or to be suspended for a time, 
and then reopened, on payment of the missing premiums 
and the necessary fine? That right of suspension, even 
for one year, would be a real privilege; and if offered for 
five years, would seem to intending insurers greatly to increase 
the value of the policies. The Directors will say the change 
would make calculations more complicated, and so it would; 
but their Actuaries must be able to deal with a new condition, 
which, so long as the possible period of suspension is fixed, is 
no more difficult of calculation than any other problem in 
Insurance. Indeed, we are not sure that a more revolutionary 
proposition still might not be considered,—whether an office 
might not succeed which, in case of default, returned all 
premiums, deducting only a fine. If the business of that 
office were only large enough, that practice would be perfectly 
safe, for the office would have paid nothing, would have escaped 
its risk, would enjoy its fine, and would pocket all the interest 
that the premiums had produced. 


That, however, is a counsel of perfection, and our practical 
object to-day is this. Are not the Offices all wrong in demand- 
ing such a quantity of information as to insurers’ health ? Sup- 
pose they accept all applicants who offer and give proof of age, 
without any precaution beyond reserving a right to refuse any 
applicant without reason assigned, would they be ruined, 
or compelled to load their charges to any unbearable de- 
gree? We doubt it very greatly. The advisers of the 
Post Office recommended that the medical inquiry should, 
in the case of the popular insurances for low figures, be swept 
away altogether, and we believe that physicians of the largest 
experience believe that its value is absurdly overrated. It is 
the interest of the profession to overrate it, not to mention 
that it is their pride to perceive symptoms which to laymen, 
including the patient himself, are entirely invisible. The 
truth is, a doctor is not a prophet, any more than any- 
body else; and though he can decide upon his questioner’s 
bodily condition at the moment, he cannot decide upon 
his future condition three months hence, or estimate, except 
from intimate personal knowledge, that quality of vitality which, 
and not health, is the question for the insurance office. It does 
not matter to the insurer one jot if his patient has only one 
lung, or has threatenings of heart-disease, or lives his life a 
chronic invalid, if only he does not die; and upon his dying or 
not dying, the doctors’ opinion is constantly in the wrong. Brown, 
with the weak heart, hangs on for forty years; while Smith, 
of the perfect constitution, sustains a mental shock and dies. 
The writer had once an amusing experience of the value of medical 
opinion upon the question of vitality. Thirty years ago, he ap- 
plied for an insurance of £3,000, and was refused by three offices 
in succession, one of them advised by a doctor of exceptional 
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skill in diagnosis. He then offered to pay invalid rates, but, 
czreatly to his astonishment, was again refused, except at rates 
which were perfectly prohibitory, and obviously intended so to 
be. Many years afterwards, he heard from one of the Directors 
the reason of the refusals. All three doctors were convinced 
that they had seen in him dangerous symptoms of overwork, 
and entirely disbelieved that he would ever pay two annual 
premiums. They were perfectly right; the symptoms were 
there, and the death might have supervened, only, as it hap- 
pened, the overwork was temporary, and with its cessation the 
symptoms ceased also, and the applicant’s natural vitality re- 
sumedits force. Nor, of course, can the doctor who passes an appli- 
cant guarantee him for an hour. He may seem perfectly well in 
the office, and in returning home catch a cold which in a month 
has reduced his chance of living fifty per cent. Six months 
is the longest term for which, taking a large average of patients, 
any experienced doctor would trust his own guarantee; and with 
a reserve of six months, within which the office should only 
pledge itself to repay premiums, it would be as safe without a 
medical opinion—if the Secretary could reject any applicant 
obviously sick or unhealthy—as with one. Yet the necessity for 
taking that opinion is one grand check upon the development of 
{nsuring business. The applicant, who, as we have said, is seldom 
insuring of his own free-will, and can never insure from hope of 
personal gain, never likes the process. Not to mention the 
trouble involved and the time and the guinea, he does not want 
to be tested,—to have all his weak places found out; to stand a 
cross-examination from a man he did not select, and regards for 
the moment as an enemy, as to his habits of life; or to run the 
risk of the shock involved in a rejection, for reasons left unex- 
plained. He would much rather pay the fee to the office, and, 
of course, much rather also keep it in his own pocket. He 
would infinitely prefer to dispense with the whole annoyance, 
and Insurance is one of the businesses in which a much slighter 
annoyance than this will turn a waverer, and induce him to 
resolve that he will save his money for himself. The 
Offices apparently believe that customers must come, what- 
ever terms they impose; but if they will read the accounts of 
the Post-Office failure to create Insurance business, they will 
tind that the very slightest obstacles deter applicants, and that 
they are conducting the only trade in which the dealer has not 
the advantage of his customers’ selfishness. Most customers 
want the article they buy. The insurer would much rather be 
without the necessity of buying it. 





THE RELATION OF HISTORY TO POLITICS. 

\ 7E have lately been, and still are, passing through what may 

be called a Political epoch, an expression which we use 
to designate not merely a division between one set of political 
ideas and another, but an actual predominance of ideas belonging 
to the political world. We can hardly imagine any one 
either denying that politics have been the main interest of 
the last few years, or asserting that this is true of all the 
years. There are many persons for whom politics have always 
the strongest interest; there are many for whom they have very 
little at any time. But between these two lies a shifting class, 
like the land between tide-marks, whose mind is now flooded 
with these interests, and now lies high and dry beyond their 
reach. Our human tides, however, are uncertain, and we know 
not when the waters now at spring-tide will recede. We see no 
sign as yetof any chance of a rival interest taking hold of men’s 
minds, to the exclusion or diminution of this, and we wish, while 
the political fever is at its height, to invite our readers to consider 
with us how far it resembles, and how far it is dissimilar from, 
an interest in history. 

There may be some persons, perhaps, who will deny that the 
two are distinguishable. ‘ What do you mean by politics,” they 
may ask, “ but the history of our own time ? Whatis the difference 
between a keen interest in the career of Sir Robert Walpole or 
Lord Chatham, and the career, for instance, of Mr. Gladstone ? 
‘Nay, if you come to that, when do politics turn into history ? 
Would you say it was with a political, or with a historical 
interest, that any one in this vear of grace, 1882, sat down to 
study the career of Sir Robert Peel? Surely politics only differ 
from history in the sense that June differs from summer, or 
Middlesex from England. It is history in its contemporaneous 
aspect.” 

Even those who would thus argue, however, cannot main- 
tain that an interest in politics is identical with an interest in 
history. Many a man would think it almost an equal misfortune 





to be deprived of a sight of his daily paper, and to be forced to 
an hour’s study of any standard history whatever. The memorable 
contrast drawn by Mr. Cobden between the information in a 
single issue of the Times, and “all the works of Thucydides,’ 
touches a sympathetic chord in the hearts of many who smile 
at the particular historian selected, zpparently, as the type of a 
voluminous writer; and from Mr. Cobden’s point of view, he 
and they are quite right. We remember a shrewd, sensible 
man of business, who was intimate with Cobden, saying, about 
the time this speech was made, that he thought the want of 
history was a loss to his much-admired friend as a politician ; 
and doubtless the statesman is bound to know history. Still, 
we question whether a very strong interest in history is an ad- 
vantage to a politician, and we are sure that a very strong inter- 
est in politics is a disadvantage to a historian. Perhaps many 
readers will consider such an opinion effectually confuted by the 
specimen of history which we should choose for its illustration, 
the great work of Grote. What! A history of Greece, many 
volumes of which are .as difficult to lay down as the last new 
novel, an instance of the adulteration of history with politics ? 
We think it is. Eagerly as the book is devoured on a first 
perusal, we doubt if anyone takes it up again, after the lapse of 
years, without something of the feeling with which we take up 
an old newspaper, or at least an old pamphlet. There is some- 
thing temporary about it. We lack the mellowing atmosphere 
of pure literature. 

In truth, it does not seem to us enough to say that the his- 
torical is not identical with the political mind, there seems to 
us a radical opposition between them. We cannot assert that 
a certain admixture of prejudice is altogether unfavourable to 
the popularity of a historian. ‘Tacitus is surely one of the most 
prejudiced of writers. If you tear off the last half of his ac- 
count of Tiberius, what remains will appear the narrative of a 
praiseworthy attempt at conscientious rule, and yet the tone of 
the earlier narration is not more sympathetic than that of the 
later. If the spirit which sees it a crime in a Prince to be slow 
to appoint new governors to distant provinces, because, forsooth, 
the chance of making a fortune ought to be diffused among a 
greedy oligarchy, at the expense of the unhappy millions 
whom a permanent governor might be tempted to protect,— 
if such a spirit as this be no blight to perennial fame, then 
it is a waste of time to point out minor but more familiar 
instances of the spirit of the partisan which have not in- 
terfered with the fame of the historian. We have heard that 
Lord Macaulay refused to look at the evidence offered him 
of William III.’s complicity in the massacre of Glencoe; and 
the accusation, even if untrue, could not be called unjust. 
While a Macaulay forces us to realise that such a spirit does 
not interfere with the rapid spread of a historian’s fame, and a 
Tacitus imposes on us the same conviction as to its permanence, 
it is vain to deny that the most passionate prejudice may impel 
or check the pen of a historian, and yet leave his work popular, 
famous, even great. 

Still we may surely say that the prejudiced spirit is the un- 
historical spirit. The true historian asks, first of all, How did 
these things happen? He is not debarred from asking, in the 
second place, Are these things right or wrong? But we hold it 
a test of the ideal historian that the second question should be 
subordinate to the first. He must be ready to listen with patient 
ear to every word of evidence for the virtues of a Tiberius, the 
crimes of a William III. The most depraved and the most 
virtuous of men claim equal attention from him; he must not 
linger over the portrait of the noblest hero, he must not blur 
that of the most despicable tyrant. He must have but one 
object—to see each of them as he was. Can this be said of the 
politician ? Could it be true of any great party leader on any 
side ? 

“Tt is true of a politician,” we can fancy the reply, “ just so 
far as it is true of any class of men whatever. You must not 
contrast an average specimen of one class with an ideal 
specimen of another. You are speaking of the ideal historian. 
You allow that what you have said is untrue of Tacitus, on the 
one hand, and Macaulay, on the other, and surely such a very 
singular couple implies a large retinue to keep them company. 
You have not even ventured to contrast them with any actual 
man whose works are known to booksellers and librarians ; you 
use proper names for your prejudiced historians, and leave your 
ideal historian an abstraction. Only let us use the same 
method, and your test will not exclude the Politician, any more 
than it excludes his elder brother.” 
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Certainly there is a point of injustice which no good man will 
pass, be he politician or historian. We would even concede that 
a good man would be far more anxious to be just to those whose 
nerves still quiver at the contumelious epithet and the slanderous 
imputation, than to those who have been called away to another 
reckoning than that of public opinion. An honest politician, we 
should think, would not be tempted more than another honest 
man to throw a veil over excellence that he discerns, or to impute 
base motives for which the reality supplies no hints. But how 
little there is of this kind of injustice in the world, in comparison 
with the unconscious injustice that is as much more hurtful as 
it is more innocent! And all that makes the politician wish to 
avoid the first makes it impossible for him to avoid the last. 
All that makes him careful to say nothing he does not believe 
to be true, influences him to believe nothing he does not wish to 
be true. If his opponents are there to feel the blows, his ad- 
herents are also there to profit by them. No one, we believe, 
can be in a position where he cannot help wishing to believe all 
the good of one set of men and all the evil of another, and 
remain perfectly just. We remember a protest from a lawyer 
against Arnold’s view of the hurtfulness of his profession 
to the sense of truth, which struck us as a curious instance 
of the confusion by which the very completeness of an adver- 
sary’s case is sometimes mistaken for its confutation. To 
put oneself in the position to hear all that was said on one 
side exclusively, it was urged, was to pnt oneself in the position 
of sincerely believing truth to lie on that side. Probably Arnold 
would not have wished for a better illustration of the dangers 
of the Bar than such an apology for it. We should say that to 
throw oneself heartily into the strife of party,is to put one- 
self in a position to see all the good on one side and all the evil 
on the other. There will be no need afterwards of insincerity in 
order to represent all the good on one side and all the evil on the 
other. The ideal for the politician, at his best (and it is lament- 
ably rare), is that he should treat an opponent with generosity. 
The higher ideal of justice— how much higher is known to few, 
because it is also so wonderfully more rare—seems to us simply 
incompatible with party zeal. 

It may be never fully attained by the historian. We are 
quite unable to point out any history which we could call 
an adequate illustration of our ideal. Still, we are certain 
that the more this spirit of impartial ‘nvestigation (which by 
no means implies the spirit of tepid judyiment) is found in 
any man, the more fitted he is to write history. But this 
qualification cannot be said to apply to the politician. Politics, 
however reluctantly we discern the fact, are, after all, a kind of 
warfare. To see the good in all we oppose, and yet oppose it 
vigorously, is, to weak and limited beings such as we are, simply 
impossible. Two things seem to us equally necessary to the 
vigorous politician,—the first, that he skould see some results of 
his work clearly ; the second, that he should not see some results 
of his work at all. It has happened once in the world’s history 
that a reformer said to his followers, “The time cometh that 
whoever killeth you will think that he doeth God service.” None 
other than the speaker, we believe, could have done that justice 
to the persecutor, and yet remaied sure of the worth of that for 
which the persecuted were to die. The clear discernment of the 
righteous element in opposition would have drained away from 
another mind all strength to meet it. 
it may be objected, 
as an effective reductio od absurduim. “An interest weakened 
by the love of truth is an illegitimate interest.” It is dif- 
ficult to put the answer to that objection into a few words. 
We believe, for our own part, that any one who looks upon 
the world as it is, must take the words “right” and “wrong” in 
two senses. A soldier may be absolutely certain that the military 
career was right for hii, while another, without disagreeing with 
him, may consider war not only horrible, like an earthquake, but 
in a very important sense wrong. To fight may be the absolute 
duty of individuals, yet war is surely a sign of something wrong 
Something like this 
seems to us true of party politics. Things being as they are, it 
may be best for the country that Conservative and Liberal 
should each throw himself heartily into the cause of his party. 
And yet it is an evil that a large part of the energies of one set 
of men should go to discredit the efforts and wishes of another. 
For it can hardly be said by any candid thinker that a Liberal 
need only oppose those wishes and efforts of a Conservative which 
he honestly believes to be hurtful to his country. If such an 
anxious and careful justice to opponents as a high-minded man 


“Then the political life is wrong,” 
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will always strive after in his private relations, were the political 
ideal, we do not see how party could have any coherence whatever, 
No doubt, the highest ends are best served by the free play of 
lower ends, and opposite errors work out in the field of experi- 
ence the problems of truth. But error and prejudice remain 
error and prejudice still. Those who allow a political epoch to. 
be a sign of national vigour may yet sigh for an atmosphere 
less withering to all social questions, more favourable to the 
development of quiet thought. It is no paradox to say that 
they may long for a more historical spirit, even towards the pre- 
sent. For the contrast we would set forth is not so much be- 
tween a view of the present and a view of the past, as between 
two tempers of mind with which men may regard past or pre- 
sent indifferently. ‘Time is so eloquent a teacher, that the his. 
torical spirit is forced, to some degree, on those who look any 
distance backwards; but it is possible, in what we hold to be an 
exercise of the historic spirit, to regard the principles of warring 
parties, even in our own time, as aset of centrifugal and cen- 
tripetal forces, the due balance of which preserves the orbit of 
national life. Only we do not believe it is possible for any man 
to see this through the smoke and din of party warfare ; and 
while we acknowledge that smoke and din to be necessary, we: 
cannot but desire at times that they should roll away, and leave 
a space for interests that are more fruitful in the hopes and 
desires that bind man to man. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
ARCHBISHOP WHATELY AND CARDINAL NEWMAN, 
[To THe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—May I offer a few remarks on a notice of Mozley’s 
“ Reminiscences,” in your issue of July Ist, respecting the 
relations of Dr. Newman and my father, Archbishop Whately, 
—a subject on which I am, of course, in a position to offer 
reliable testimony? ‘The charge which your reviewer brings 
is a heavy one. It is a grave accusation against a Pro- 
testant Archbishop of Dublin that he should consider it his 
duty to show, by every means in his power, contempt and hatred 
for the Roman Catholic Church. But the groundlessness of 
such a charge can be amply attested by many who survive 
to bear witness that his leading principle, first and last, was to 
uphold the rights of all whom he deemed to be unfairly treated, 
no matter what their creed, party, nationality, or station. His 
impartiality on these points was so nearly absolute, that it 
exposed him to be frequently blamed by those who thought 
that his position demanded a more determined championship 
of the Protestant side. But he never swerved in his firm ad- 
herence to the principles of action he had laid down for himself. 
In support of this assertion, it may suffice to refer to the 
well-known fact that he laboured for years in behalf of national 
education jointly with the Roman Catholic Archbishop, Dr. 
Murray. And that prelate’s own words, in a letter still extant, 
were, “ No matter how he [Dr. Whately] may differ from me in 
his religious belief, I am sure nothing that was not kind and 
liberal could come from that eminent individual.” 

And that these principles continued to actuate him through 
life is well known by all who knew him personally. Up to the 
day of his death he maintained friendly relations with members 
of the Church of Rome, such as Mr. Corballis, who had been his 
fellow-labourer in the Education Committee. 

In a conversation with Mr. Senior, held only a few months 
before his last illness, he maiutained that justice required that 
Roman Catholic priests should be paid by the State. (See 
“ Memoirs,” p. 363, third edition.) ‘That in later life the course 
of events naturally led him to appear more frequently as an 
upholder of the claims of his own fellow-religionists is quite 
true (as, for instance, when the persecutions inflicted on Pro- 
testant converts in humble life led him to found a Society for 
the Protection of Rights of Conscience), but the principle in 
both cases, with Protestants or Romanists, was in effect the 
same, 

With regard to his relations with Dr. Newman, that Arch- 
bishop Whately was not the originator of the breach between 
the friends is sufliciently proved by the correspondence between 
them which appeared in the memoir. Dr. Newman’s own 
words are,—‘On honest reflection, [ cannot conceal from 
myself that it was generally a relief to me to see so little of 
your Grace when you were in Oxford; and it is a greater 
relief now to have an opportunity of saying so to yourself.” 
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In Archbishop Whately’s reply, he says:—“I, for my part’ 
could not bring myself to find relief in avoiding the society of 
an old friend, with whom I had been accustomed to frank dis- 
cussion, on account of my differing from him as to certain 
principles,—whether through a change in his views, or (much 
more) in my own,—till, at least, I had made full trial of private 
remonstrance and free discussion...... But though your 
regard for me falls so short of what mine would have been, 
under similar circumstances, I will not, therefore, reject what 
remains of it. Let us pray for each other, that it may please 
God to enlighten whichever of us is in any point in error, and 
recall him to the truth; and that, at any rate, we may hold fast 
that charity without which all faith that can subsist apart from 
it (though enough to remove mountains), and all knowledge, will 
profit us nothing.” These extracts speak for themselves, With 
regard to Dr. Newman’s subsequent stay in Dublin, I can 
myself attest that any attempt on Dr. Newman’s part to renew 
intercourse, had it been made, would jhave met with a cordial 
response. That none such was made is not a matter of blame 
to Dr. Newman, for, under the circumstances, it could hardly 
be supposed that either would derive pleasure from the other’s 
society ; but to represent the estrangement as originating with 
Archbishop Whately, is a misstatement of facts. 

The charge brought forward, that he reqnired absolute and 
perfect agreement in opinion in all his friends, is sufficiently 
answered by the well-known fact of the warm and uninterrupted 
friendship between him and Dr. Arnold, which only death dis- 
solved. And Dr. Arnold was not the only friend with whom he 
was through life content to differ. 

I trust that the well-known fairness and liberality of your 
paper will be a sufficient apology for my having trespassed at 
such length on your time.—I am, Sir, &c., 

21 Belmont Park, Lee, S.H., July 3rd. E, Janz Wuatety. 

CARLYLE AND DR. COOKE TAYLOR. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—A verbal inaccuracy which occurs in a passage cited by 
your critic last week, from “ Carlyle’s Journey through Ireland,” 
having reference to my father, Dr. Cooke Taylor, deprives it, I 
think, of its real significance. With your permission, I will 
make the necessary correction, and point out its bearing on the 
subject. One sentence quoted runs thus :—“ Strange dialect of 
this man, a Youghal native, London had little altered that; 
immense, lazy gurgling about. the throat and palate regions, 
speech coming out at last not so much in distinct pieces and 
vocables, as in continuous condition, semi-masticated speech.” 
The word “ condition ” here should have been “ erudition,” as 
a reference to the text will show,—to the text, at all events, as 
it appears in the Century magazine, for I have not the com- 
pleted volume by me, and indeed “ condition” is obviously a 
misprint. 

Now, what is the significance of this alteration of a single 
word? <A careful perusal of the whole very painful passage 
reveals three prime charges which Carlyle makes against Dr. 
Cooke Taylor. First, he insinuates that he intruded his hos- 
pitality upon him, and (after) expressed insincere admiration of 
his works ; second, that he spoke with an Trish accent, and— 
or perhaps this is a subsidiary charge—-took snuff; third, that 
his speech came forth in a stream of “ continuous erudition.” 
With regard to the first of these, it is scarcely necessary to do 
more than point out that there is another possible complexion 
of the case,—that my father’s admiration of Carlyle’s writings 
was sincere, and that he was glad (as he ever was) to 
welcome a brother-author in a strange land, and to give 
him what advice and assistance he could (as none was 
more capable of giving) towards the comprehension of 
those problems that he had come over to that land to study. 
So far, there is much evident “make believe” here, and the 
true motive of this very bitter and brutal attack does not 
appear. Nor can it seriously be supposed to reside in my 
father’s Irish accent, which Carlyle asserts him to have had at 
this time, and which, if he had, was certainly never as bad as 
the barbarous Scotch one which clave to his slanderer to the 
very last; still less even, one would think, to the inhaling of 
tobacco-dust: through his nostrils. Surely the man who used 
to saturate his drawing-room with tobacco fumes, regardless of 
the comfort of his wife or household, who used to be encountered 
by his friends there seated on the hearth-rug, and sucking at 
it through “a yard of clay,” such a one need not have thought 
bitterly of avother who chose to take it through another 





medium, I venture to suggest, then, that it is the third 
of these accusations that really shows the rankling spot» 
that reveals “the inexpiable wrong” in Carlyle’s jealous 
mind. My father was a very noted conversationalist, 
as afew of his distinguished contemporaries now living 
—and there are but a few left—can bear ample testi- 
mony. Carlyle was very deficient in that respect. My father’s 
knowledge and attainments were singularly varied; Carlyle’s 
were very strictly circumscribed, as witness his oftentimes quite 
ludicrous conceptions in economics, jurisprudence, &e. He came 
over to Ireland to “star it”? among the natives, for whom he 
everywhere expresses such an unjust contempt, for them to listen 
to him; and here was this “snuffy ” Youghal man, who was 
his master. It was too bad; his harsh and cramped conversa- 
tion was utterly overwhelmed by the stream of “ continuous 
erudition,” and he never forgave it. Even death itself, which 
in most minds mollifies all resentments, brought no salve to this 
pitiably mean one. Be itso. It was but natural, after all, that 
the memory of the most amiable and generous of literary men 
should be aspersed in a posthumous work of the most spiteful 
and vindictive. Only I, who love and revere that memory, would 
not have it pass without this protest and explanation.—I am, 
Sir, &e., WuatEety Cooke Taytor. 





THE PLAGUE OF CATERPILLARS. 

(TO THE EpiTor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—I notice that an interesting discussion is going on in your 
paper respecting the probable cause of the destruction of our 
oaks by caterpillars. The weather is generally thought to have 
had some influence, by favouring in an unusual degree the full 
development of the destroyers ; but the following facts hardly 
bear out that idea :— 

In 1266, vegetation in Scotland was much destroyed by 
swarms of “palmer” worms. The character of the season is 
not mentioned ; but we are told that great inundations of the 
sea, the Tay, and the Forth occurred. 

In 1499, in Germany, vegetation was destroyed by blight and 
caterpillars together. According to Schenkius, the preceding 
winter had been so severe as to kill nearly the whole of the 
brute creation, and the summer was so intensely hot that trees 
were set on fire by the heat of the sun. 

In 1549, Germany again suffered from a visitation of cater- 
pillars. Respecting the prevailing weather, I have been unable 
to get any information. 

In 1751, an immense concourse of caterpillars (large, hairy, 
and black, streaked with red) stripped the trees at Charlestown 
(South Carolina) of every leaf, leaving only the holly and reeds 
untouched. They appeared suddenly on April 28th, after a 
shower which broke up a three months’ drought. 

In 1768, Northampton and Massachusetts (U.S.) were infested 
by vast numbers of caterpillars, which destroyed the foliage of 
all the trees. ‘The summer was hot and rainy. 

In 1791, in Maryland (U.S.) a black worm, resembling a 
caterpillar, destroyed the grass and corn. The“ palmer” worm 
likewise infested the land, devouring the forest trees and de- 
stroying all wood-work. Blight prevailed. The preceding 
winter was severe; the spring and summer cold, but dry. 

In 1792, a kind of caterpillar destroyed the lime-trees in 
Philadelphia. The year was damp and rainy. 

I need not bring the record down further, as | have quoted a 
sufficient number of instances to show that the occurrence even 
of the caterpillar plagues of history is not associated with any 
particular kind of weather. From the fact that the appearance 
of the insect has generally followed evtreme seasons, | am in- 
clined to the belief that their unusual multiplication is due, in 
part at least, to some change induced by the atmospheric con- 
ditions in the foliage and vegetation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. A. Westwoop Outver. 

Belle Vue, Springhurn, Glasgow, July 1st. 


OUR CANAL POPULATION. 

{To THe Eprror or tHe * Spectator.” | 
Sin,—May I be permitted to say, in reply to the latter portion 
of Mr. Smith’s letter of June 27th, that I never denied Mr. 
Smith’s statement with regard to the blind girl, but that having 
sought information from him respecting the case, he neglected 
or refused to afford it? That through the kind assistance of the 
Rev. R. W. Cusworth, the much-esteemed secretary of the 
Boatmen’s Mission, at Birmingham, the case was thoroughly 
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investigated at the time. That the girl has never, so far as I 
can ascertain, been upon the canals under my charge; and 
therefore the statement that she has been floating by my 
premises for years, is untrue. That in conjunction with Mr. 
Cusworth, I have given a personal guarantee for the cost of 
maintenance, clothing, and education of the child in a suitable 
blind institution, and every effort has been made to procure her 
immediate admission. That in consequence of want of dormi- 
tory accommodation, her admittance has been heretofore post- 
poned ; but that an order has now been received for her admis- 
sion on the 22nd instant; and that I have great pleasure in 
stating that, unless some unforeseen accident occurs, she will 
then enter the institution. 

The parents are thankful for the interest taken in their un- 
fortunate child, and the girl herself appears to appreciate the 
chance of obtaining an education; and certainly, so far as I am 
informed, shows no sign of approaching idiotcy. 

I regret that Mr. Smith should seek. by inference, to lead the 
public and yourself to believe that no interest in the welfare of 
the boating population is felt by those who own and manage 
the Canals. Such an inference is certainly incorrect and mis- 
leading, but it is not my purpose to enter into a controversy on 
the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp Joun Luoyp, 

The Canal Manager referred to in Mr. Smith’s Letter. 

P.S.—The subscribers to the Seamen’s and Boatmen’s Friend 
Society, and other friends, have undertaken to join in the cost 
of the child’s maintenance; there is, therefore, no reason to 
fear that she will not receive the best possible care and attention. 








* BOOKS. 


ee 
THE GALLICAN CHURCH AND THE REVOLUTION.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
In The Gallican Church and the Revolution, Mr. Jervis has 
given us a book which would have been of very great interest 
at any time, and is of peculiar interest now. Once more, the 
Gallican Church finds itself face to face with a hostile de- 
mocracy. The Extreme Left in the French Legislature are as 
eager as their predecessors in the Constituent Assembly to 
overthrow the national religion, and though as yet they are only 
a minority, they are—what is formidable everywhere, and espe- 
cially formidable in France—a minority which knows what it 
wants, and is determined to run any risks to obtain it. 
Will the Church meet the attack, supposing it to come, 
with better success than she could command ninety years 
agoP That is a question to which no amount of acquaint- 
ance with the past can furnish an answer; but Mr. 
Jervis gives us the means of comparing the conditions 
under which the Gallican Church of the eighteenth century 
encountered the Revolution, with those under which the Gallican 
Church of the nineteenth century will encounter it. One differ- 
ence is apparent at the first glance. The French Church in 1789 
was pre-eminently national. It was not for that reason a united 
Church, because, for the most part, the Bishops went with the 
Royalists, while the inferior clergy went with the Revolutionary 
party. But though their sympathies carried them in different 
directions, they were in the first instance political, rather 
than religious sympathies. How thoroughly the parochial 
clergy were identified with their flocks may be seen in the 
fact that 205 curés were returned to the States-General. 
“While we defend our interest,” they say, in the Petition 
des Curés, “against the private interests of others who oppose 
us, we will never defend them against the public interest. 
We will carry into the Assembly of the nation an unbounded 
devotion to duty, and perfect resignation to all the sacrifices 
which public safety and the prosperity of our country may de- 
mand.” It might have been thought that this national char- 
acter would have given the Church additional strength to guide, 
and if need were restrain, the Revolution. Asa matter of fact, 
it only made it the victim of events against which, as it did not 
foresee them, it could make no preparation. A Church is really 
strong not when it leads popular opinion, but when it shows 
itself able to resist it. Whether the French Church of to-day 
will fare any better in the struggle, it is impossible to say ; but 
at all events, she will meet it in a very different spirit. With 
rare exceptions, her cler gy hold themselves aloof from secular 


* The Gallican Church pr the ‘elation. By the Rev. W. Henley Jervis, M. “ 
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parties. If they are hostile to the Kepublic, it is because the 
Republic, ever since M. Gambetta’s discovery about Clericalism, 
has been persistently hostile to them. Tor itself, they neither 
hate nor love it. The French Church is now the least national, 
because the least political, of European Churches. 

The excessive inequality of condition among the French 
Clergy before the Revolution had greatly helped to give the 
Church its political character. “The Episcopate,” says a writer 
quoted by Mr. Jervis, ‘had become nothing more than a 
secular dignity. It was necessary to be a count or a marquis, 
to be a successor of the Apostles.” Abbeys were held i, 
conmendam by “ecclesiastics nominated by the Crown or the 
minister of the day, who, being bound by no monastic vows, 
lived in the world, enjoying high rank and ample revenues, and 
were scarcely known to the cloisterel Societies which they 
nominally governed.” The 50,000 parochial Clergy had to live 
as they could on the “ portion congrue ” paid them by the tithe- 
owners, and out of this pittance they had to pay a dispro- 
portionate taxation, as only dignitaries had seats in the 
ecclesiastical assemblies by which the burdens laid on the 
Clergy were distributed. It was the gulf thus created 
between the Bishops and the Clergy that disabled them 
from offering anything like a united resistance to the 
ecclesiastical policy of the National Assembly. There was 
another heritage from the past which helped on the overthrow 
of religion in France. Among the representatives of the Third 
Estate were 212 members of the French Bar, and the majority 
of these were Jansenists. “ Many of them, and those by no 
means men far advanced in life, might have witnessed with their 
own eyes some of the most scandalous scenes which marked the 
later years of the Jansenistic strife;” while even the younger 
men among them carried to the National Assembly “the 
prejudices, the antipathies, the grievances, the heartburnings 
which they inherited from a former generation.” The Con- 
stitution Civile, which was the source of so much mischief, 
was animated throughout by a Jansenist and Ultra Gallican 
spirit; and its principal author, Camus, was eager, above all 
things, to abolish that direct jurisdiction which the Pope had 
for ages exercised over the French Church. The Jansenists 
of 1789 were defenders of the Bishops as against the 
Pope, and of the priesthood as against the Bishops; while, 
as regards ecclesiastical property, they wished to reduce 
the Clergy generally to a condition closely approximating 
to Apostolic poverty. In bringing about this last change, 
they had naturally the support of many who cared nothing 
at all for the controversy about Papal jurisdiction. The 
Church was to be stripped, before she was reformed. It 
was not until February 13th, 1790, that the National 
Assembly definitively passed out of that border province in 
which spiritual and temporal considerations are inextricably 
mingled. By the decree of that date, monastic Orders were 
suppressed in France, and their foundation forbidden for the 
future. It was to no purpose that the Abbé de Montesquiou 
pleaded that the utmost the State could properly do was to 
refuse to recognise or enforce monastic vows, and that it ought 
not to place any restriction on the rule of life which men cr 


women might choose to prescribe for themselves. The popular 


doctrine was that man cannot “alienate what he has received 
from nature, or rob society of his personal services,”—in other 


words, cannot do anything but what the majority of his com- 


panions choose. The decree regarding monastic Orders, says 
the Protestant M. de Pressensé, “was a direct attack upon 
liberty of conscience, for it declared beforehand that the pria- 
ciple of freedom of association was to be suspended in the case 
of religious Orders. This unhappy misconception has lasted 
until our own days. There are politicians who believe them- 
selves Liberal, because they have helped to banish from France 
the Society of Jesus.” 

The decrees which confiscated the property of the clergy and 
converted them into salaried functionaries of the State natur- 
ally pointed to a new ecclesiastical constitution. The Com- 
mittee charged with the supply of this want proposed to sup- 
press fifty bishoprics, to make each see coextensive with the 
newly-created Departments, to appoint Bishops and Curés by 
popular election, and to forbid French subjects to acknowledge 
the jurisdiction of any foreign Bishop or metropolitan, or oi 
any delegates of such foreign Bishop residing in France. At the 
very moment when it was thus attacking the constitution of the 
Roman Church, the Committee was declaring that religion can- 


not admit of alteration with regard to faith or morals. In fact. 
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the Constitution Civile was, from first to last, the expression of 
an exaggerated Jansenism. The mistake made by its authors 
was to suppose that they would be allowed to give effect to their 
theories beyond the point at which they ceased to square with 
those of the dominant spirits of the Revolution. When the 
Jansenist Deputies appealed to the practice of the Primitive 
Church, and called upon the Assembly to re-establish the 
ancient discipline in the vigour and purity of the first ages, 
they spoke to men who were bent upon the entire destruction of 
religion, and only tolerated the Constitution Civile as the first 
step in the process. All that was required to make the 
step one worth taking was that the new Constitution should 
be one which the majority of French Catholics would not 
accept. Had it failed to fulfil this condition, there would have 
been no schism, and no pretext for holding up the clergy to the 
people as the implacable enemies of the Revolution. The deter- 
mination of the Jansenists to make the political revolution an 
occasion for attacking the Papal jurisdiction gave the Left in 
the Assembly all that was necessary to their purpose. It is fair, 
however, to add that the vices of the Constitution Civile came 
to it in direct succession from the pre-revolution system. In 
principle, there was very little to choose between the Jansenists 
and their persecutors. They had different ideas of what they 
wished the Church to be; but their conceptions of the means 
by which it was to be made what they wished it were iden- 
tical. As it was proposed to present them to the French 
people, Gallican liberties and Ultramontane despotism stood for 
one and the same thing. In both systems the State was, in 
the end, the supreme authority, though the Court wished to 
use that authority for one purpose and the Jansenists for 
another. It seemed only natural, therefore, to a French Legisla- 
ture that, when the State was reorganising itself, it should also 
reorganise the Church. Religious liberty was an unknown idea 
in France. No one at that time really desired it. The 
Huguenots had been banished; the philosophers thought that 
they could now get something better than freedom to dis- 
believe,—the positive proscription of belief; the Jansenists 
wished to triumph openly over their enemies; the Clergy 
were still appealing to the Assembly not to tolerate 
any worship except that of the Catholic Church. The 
cry for religious liberty has in practice one principal source,— 
the discovery that it is unpleasant to be persecuted. The 
Constitution Civile did the Gallican clergy one signal service. 
It opened their eyes to the real meaning of the exaggerated 
devotion which their predecessors had professed to the Throne. 
The Bishops who had seats in the Assembly, says Mr. Jervis, 
“denied that the National Assembly was competent to under- 
take such a work as the reformation of the Church. They dis- 
allowed its authority to originate changes of that nature. 
They contended that its enactments would not be binding on 
the faithful, without the sanction of the sovereign Pontiff and 
of a national Gallican Synod. The fact that a certain number 
of Bishops and other ecclesiastics sat in the existing Legislature 
did not, in their opinion, make its voice a true exponent of the 
mind of the Church, and consequently the proposals of a so-called 
‘Ecclesiastical Committee’ of that body, even supposing them 
to be commendable in themselves, were unwarranted, and wlfiw 
> No such language as this had been used under Louis 
XIV. No whisper of the incapacity of the Civil Power “to im- 
pose laws upon the Spiritual, without the concurrence of its 
logitimate rulers, without appeal to the authority of its repre- 
sentative assemblies,” had been heard, when the Civil Power was 
incarnate in the most Christian King. The debates upon the 
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Constitution Civile cured the French Clergy of their habit of 


leaning on the Civil Power; the long agony which followed im- 
mediately upon its promulgation did something to teach them 
that in a community the members of which belong to many 
religions it is not in the long-run the interest of any one creed 
to proscribe the others. 


THE AMERICAN IRISH.* 
Tuts little book was well worth writing ; but the author's motive 
puzzles us. He isa strong opponent of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
policy, yet his own volume is, in effect, if not in intention, a 
terrible indictment against English rule in Ireland. He begins 
his story with one of the many dark chapters in that dreary 
record,—the forcible deportation to the West Indies and New 


* The American-Irish and their Influence on Irish Politics, By Philip H. Bagenal, 
B.A. Oxon. London: Kegan Paul and Co. 1882, 





HNugland of numbers of the Irish people, ‘ who are of an age to 
labour, or, if women, of marriageable age and not past breeding.” 
This happened during the régiie of Cromwell. The merchants of 
Bristol wanted labourers for their sugar plantations in the West 
Indies, and to develop the resources of New England. The English 
Government accordingly “ gave them orders upon the governors 
of garrisons to deliver to them prisoners of war, and for the 
masters of workhouses for the destitute in their care,” who were 
able-bodied and of marriageable age. Of the number thus sent 
into slavery there is no record, but it must have been considerable, 
for, in addition to prisoners of war and the inmates of work- 
houses, the Government “ gave directions to all in authority to 
seize those who had no visible means, and deliver them to 
those agents of the British merchants.’ This was in 1653, 
when the number of “those who had no visible means” 
in Ireland must have been very large indeed. From the 
neighbourhood of Cork, Youghal, Kinsale, Waterford, and 
Wexford, “two hundred and fifty women of the Irish 
nation, above twelve years of age and under the age of forty- 
five, also three hundred men above twelve years and under 
fifty,’ were seized at one swoop and transported to New Eng- 
land. This was only the first-fruits of that Irish exodus which 
has planted on the other side of the Atlantic an Irish nation 
more numerous than that which dwells in Ireland, and animated 
by a more unconquerable hatred of the English name. “ It is 
calculated that in four years those English firms of slave- 
dealers had shipped 6,400 Irish men and women, boys and 
maidens, to the British Colonies of America.’ Soon, however, 
the Irish began to emigrate of their own accord. “In 1737 
multitudes of labourers and husbandmen in Ireland, unable to 
procure a comfortable subsistence for their families in their native 
land, embarked for America.” “ In the year 1771-72, the number 
of emigrants to America from Ireland alone amounted to 17,350. 
Almost all of them emigrated at their own charge; a great 
number of them were persous employed in the linen manufac- 
ture, or farmers possessed of some property, which they con- 
verted into money, and carried with them.” hey were probably 
Presbyterians from Ulster who resented the religious disabili- 
ties which they had to endure at home, and also—those of them 
who were farmers—the insecurity under which they cultivated 
the soil. Most of the Ulster emigrants, however, were driven 
from their homesteads by landlords who wished to consolidate 
their farms for pasturage. They were reinforced by considerable 
numbers of emigrants from the Highlands of Scotland, also dis- 
contented with their lot in their native land. The increasing 
estrangement between the American colonies and the mother- 
country was thus continually fed by a stream of emigrants, 
nursing feelings of vengeance towards the land which had cast 
them out. 

The American Irish had an opportunity of giving practical 
effect to their hatred of England when the War of Independence 
broke out. Mr. Bagenal quotes a curious piece of evidence to 
show that half the army which fought under Washington was 
composed of Irishmen. ‘This fact was brought to light by 
Edmund Burke, as a member of “ a Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Detail and Conduct of the American 
War.” And not only were the rank and file of Washington’s 
troops composed thus largely of Irishmen; a host of his 
most distinguished Generals were also Irish. ‘The American 
Trish, in addition, made large contributions of money towards 
the expenses of the war. he French armies which co-operated 
with the American forces were also largely recruited by Irish- 
men. ‘Ihe American Irish themselves, according to Mr. Bagenal, 
lay claim toa population of between ten and fifteen millions, 
“ counting in that estimate the various degrees of consanguinity 
for which the race is proverbial.” Making, however, every allow- 
ance for exaggeration, it is quite possible that the Irish in 
America outnumber the Irish in Ireland. But it was not 
till a comparatively recent time that any attempt was made 
to use the Irish in America as a base of operation against 
England on the soil of Ireland. This result has been mainly 
due to three causes,—the Irish famine of 1847-8, the literary 
propaganda of the Young Ireland party, and the military train- 
ing of the American-Irish in the American Civil War. In the 
decade between 1841 and 1851, the population of Ireland de- 
creased by 2,000,000. Of this diminution, 1,300,000 are 
accounted for by emigration to the United States; the rest, by 
death from famine and emigration elsewhere. The Irish were 
doubtless touched at the time by the liberality with which England 
came to their succour in the agony of the famine. But this feeling 
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J 
was unfortunately more than neutralised by the brutal vale- 


dictions of the London Press to the Irish whom distress, 
aggravated by bad laws, have been driving across the Atlantic 
in multitudes, from the period of the great famine to our 
own time. Mr. Bagenal singles out in particular “ such journals 
as the Times and Saturday Review” (in a foot-note he refers to 
the Spectutor of January 5th, 1847), whose “treatment of Irish 
subjects was well caleulated to excite the indignation of the 
principal actors in the heart-rending exodus of those days.” 
The specimens of this treatment which Mr. Bagenal quotes 
were certainly well calculated to embitter the Irish to- 
wards English rule. For example,—*The departing demons 
of assassination ;” ‘the rush of departing marauders, whose 
lives were profitably oceupied in shooting Protestants from be- 
hind a hedge;” Ireland “has no snakes or vermin except 
among its peasantry and clergy ;” “just as the Red Man and 
the Bushman and the Maori melt away before the sure and 
certain advances of the superior race, so will the worse elements 
of Irish humanity yield to the nobler and civilising elements 
now at work in Ireland;” “Treland is boiling over, and the 
scum flows across the Atlantic.” ‘ These expressions,” says Mr. 
Bagenal, with truth, “have rankled deeper than Coercion 
Acts and sentences of transportation...... The ‘scum’ 
and the children of the ‘scum’ have treasured up these 
memories, and in the dollars of the American Land-League 
are to be recognised the avenging hand of the Nemesis 
of a reckless and unsympathising Press.” If the sum-total 
of causes which have embittered the Irish against England 
could be accurately analysed, it is probable that by far the 
largest constituent element has been contributed by the scorn- 
ful and contemptuous treatment of Irish affairs in the Press 
and Parliament of England. Instead of being reasoned with 
as intelligent human beings, the Irish have too commonly 
been treated in this country as naughty, fractious, and 
incorrigibly unreasonable children, whom it was )ootless to 
attempt to conciliate or to convince by argument. Is it so very 
surprising that one of the most sensitive as well as bravest 
peoples in the world should resent this sort of treatment with a 
burning desire for vengeance, especially when they knew that, 
far from “ crying for the moon,” as they have been superciliously 
accused of doing, they have been demanding nothing more un- 
reasonable than the redress of cruel grievances? Moreover, 
when the [vishman arrived in America he found his race looked 
down upon there, And why are they thus despised? The 
Trish emigrant may be pardoned if he found in this blow to his 
pride of race an additional reason for hating England. Mr. 
Bagenal interprets this natural feeling in the following pregnant 
and instructive passage :— : 

“ Without leaders, without any natural aristocracy, without wealth, 
the Irish were thrown on the shores of America, and fell at once to 
the lowest scale of the social ladder. As every year rolls by, the 
class of educated Irishmen in the United States grows larger and 
more respected. But the prejudice against the race has, and does, 
existed. This terrible debt the Irishman in America has placed 
to the account of England. This grudge is the deepest of all, and 
when all material grievances have been redressed, this remains. They 
think, what might not Irishmen have been, under proper treatment 
and good government, instead of being the despised and rejected of 
nations ?” 

With such combustible material to work upon, it is not won- 
derful that James Stephens found it easy to start the Fenian 
Brotherhood in America, and Michael Davitt the Land League. 
Mr. Bagenal gives an interesting account of both those en- 
terprises, and also of the Land Scheme for Ireland first 
suggested by Mr. L. Fintan Lalor, father of the present 
Member for Queen’s County, and himself also some time Member 
for the same county. In the Irish Felon, a paper suppressed 
after the publication of a few numbers, Mr. Fintan Lalor drew 
up in 1818, in full detail, the programme of the Land League, 
started more than thirty years afterwards by Michael Davitt 
and John Devoy, who evidently drew their inspiration and ideas 
from the defunct Irish Felon. Mr. Lalor’s motto was “The land 
for the people,” and the key of his position was a universal 
strike against all rent, and passive resistance to the service 
of the Queen's writs, together with an application of the system 
since known as “boycotting.” It is but fair to add, however, 
that the revival of Lalor’s programme by Davitt and Devoy 
aimed at buying out the landlords, on the Prussian system 
of Stein and WHardenberg. “A _ solution of the Land 
Question has been reached,’ said Devoy, in 1878, “toa great 
extent, in France, in Prussia, and in Belgium, by enabling the 
occupiers to purchase their holdings. Let the Irish landlords be 








given a last chance of settling the Irish Land Question amicably 
in this manner, or wait fora solution in which they shall have 
no part.” , 

Mr. Bagenal traces the development of this movement in 
America and Ireland down to Mr. Parnell’s imprisonment. And 
what is his conclusion? He condemns Mr. Gladstone's reme- 
dial legislation, and the inference is that he would, if he could, 
establish again the old policy of governing Ireland by means 
of a Protestant garrison, in spite of the disastrous fruits of 
that policy, as exhibited in his own pages. He sums up his 
view of recent legislation and tendencies in the following 
distich :— 

“ How nations sink, by darling schemes opprest, 

When vengeance listens to the fool’s request ! ” 
It is the fact of there being so many able and cultivated men 
among us, who seem to be thus smitten with akind of incurable 
incapacity to treat Irish questions from a practical and common- 
sense point of view, that makes the ills of Ireland so difficult to 
cure. Whatever else is possible, the one thing which is not 
possible is to govern Ireland, at this time of day, on any other 
principles than those on which Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy is 
based. 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF BERLIOZ.* 

Tue life of Berlioz seems to have been one long-continued struggle 
of conscious genius with an unappreciative, or at best a half- 
appreciative, public. He felt that music was his vocation—the 
object of his mission to mankind—and he devoted himself to it, 
in spite of all obstacle and discouragement. At the outset of 
his career, he gave up excellent prospects in the medical pro- 
fession, incurring thereby the resentment of his father, in order 
that he might obey unreservedly the promptings of his genius. 
He set all ordinary rules of prudence at defiance in his adoption 
of the musical profession. His father cut him off with a shill- 
ing, and all that he had to support him was his unbounded 
confidence in himself and in his own inspiration. ‘ What does 
it matter?” said the disinherited son; “I am accustomed to 
live on very little ; and besides, have I not found an opportunity 
of giving lessons in solfeggio at afranc a lesson 2?” At the age of 
twenty-three (A.D. 1826) we find him living in a garret in the Rue 
de la Harpe, at Paris, with a friend who, like himself, was in needy 
circumstances, earning a few francs a week as a chorus-singer, 
and sometimes, as he tells us, having no more than one bunch 
of grapes to live upon for a whole day. This, of course, could 
not last for ever, and after about two years of it, the production 
of his Orphée at the Conservatoire considerably improved his 
position. His advance was, however, very slow, and he never 
won, in his country at least, a position at all proportioned to 
his merits. How strange it is to read now some of the critiques 
which appeared on the first performance of his immortal Faust. 
“The Hungarian March,” says one writer, “is a frightful 
outburst, a monstrous conglomeration.” Another writes of 
the maguificent Paschal chorus, “'The Resurre:tion resembled 
a De Profundis.” By degrees, however, the intelligent por- 
tion of the musical world came to see that he was a genius; 
but the public never cared for him in his lifetime, and 
his consciousness of this fact soured his temper and em- 
bittered his life. “The public,’ writes Gounod, “that every- 
body which endows success with the character of popularity, 
failed him ; Berlioz died from the procrastination of popularity.” 
There is something to us inexpressibly touching in the vein of 
melancholy which runs through his letters. He speaks as one 
weighed down by the sense of his powerlessness to aftect the 
popular heart. Keenly alive to the grandeur and beauty of his 
own compositicns, he felt that the greatness of his thought and 
the sublimity of his imagination, instead of kindling his hearers, 
affected them no more than if they had been deaf. The Troyens, 
which was produced at Paris in 1863, was his last hope, and 
that, too, failed to suit the public taste :— At the conclusion 
of the last rehearsal, he called upon Madame d’Ortigue...... 
He looked like a ghost, so pale, thin, and gaunt was he. ‘What 
has happened ?’ she exclaimed, in alarm; ‘has the rehearsal 
gone badly ?—‘ On the contrary,’ said he, as he sank into a 
chair, ‘it is splendid, sublime !’ and he burst into tears.” There 
can be no doubt that the failure of the J'royens hastened his 
death. “He died,” says Gounod, “like his great namesake, 
Hector, under the walls of Troy.” 

The history of Berlioz’s love for Miss Smithson, an English 





* Life and Letters of Berlioz. Translatel from the French by H. Mainwaring 
Dunstan, 2 vols. London: Remington and Co. 
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actress of some reputation, whom he ultimately married, is 
curious and characteristic. He conceived a passionate attach- 
ment for her before he had ever spoken to her, upon witnessing 
a performance of hers at the Odéon, about the beginning of the 
year 1829. In a letter to her—the only one, we believe, now 
extant—he thus addresses her :— 

“Tf you would not see me dead, in the name of pity—I dare not 

say of love—let me know when I| can see you. I ask for mercy, 
pardon at your hands, on my knees and in tears! Unhappy being 
that I am! I cannot believe that I deserve my present safferings, 
but I bless the blows which come from your hand. [ await your 
reply, as I would the sentence of my judge !” 
In the May of 1830, however, he writes to his devoted friend, 
Humbert Ferrand, in auswer to his anxious inquiries as to the 
progress which their love-affairs were making,—‘“I pity and 
despise her. She is but an ordinary type of woman...... 
incapable of entertaining a grand and noble sentiment, such 
as that with which I have honoured her!” And only two 
months later he speaks in terms of passionate affection of the 
lady afterwards well known as Madame Pleyel, the pianiste. 
« All the tenderness and delicacy that love can hold,” he says, 
“T possess. My ravishing sylph, my Ariel, my life, appears to 
love me better than ever.” Three months later Miss Smithson 
lost her money, and Berlioz met her. She. recognised him 
with the ‘ greatest calmness,” and he, after having suffered, 
as he tells us, for a whole evening by thinking of her, 
went and told his other love, the “ graceful Ariel,” as he called 
her, all about it. “Ariel .....” he said, in conclusion, “I 
adore you, I bless you, in a word, I love you, more than the weak 
French tongue can say; give me an orchestra of a hundred per- 
formers and a chorus of a hundred and fifty voices, and I will 
tell you.” He seems most seriously to have thought of marry- 
ing Ariel at this time,—indeed, it appears from one of his letters 
that the date of the wedding was actually fixed,—but he was 
matched by a changeableness equal to his own. A few months 
later, he writes to Ferrand, “ Yes, Camille [Ariel] is married to 
Pleyel. I am now glad of it. From it I have just learnt 
the danger I have escaped.” He now reaped some advantage 
from his disregard of the old proverb about “ being off with the 
old love before you are on with the new.” Miss Smithson 
broke her leg, and Berlioz once more devoted himself to her. 
Her misfortunes seem to have aroused his slumbering pas- 
sion, aud he ended by marrying her. But even at the last stage 
of his wooing we read of another instance of his strange power 
of multiplying the objects of his affection. Henrietta Smithson 
appears to have wished, for various reasons, to defer the marriage. 
Berlioz was furious at this. ‘‘ She wants to wait a few months,” 
he writes, “ mouths !—damnation!’ He charges her with in- 
gratitude, and professes a depth of love for her which would 
seem incompatible with any feeling of a similar nature for 
another. 'T'o our great surprise, however, in the letter in which 
he describes to a friend the anguish Henrietta is causing him, 
and his determination to tear himself away from her for ever, if 
she persists in torturing him by delay, we find the following 
passage :— 

“ An unexpected chance has assisted me to bear up against this 
terrible situation, by throwing me into the arms of a poor young 
girl, eighteen years of age, charming and enthusiastic. ..... She 
is bent on leaving France, and the idea came into my head to take 
her with me... ... . She is pretty, alone in the world, desperate 
and confiding. I will protect her, and do my very best to take a 
liking to her. If she loves me, I will torture my heart into feeling a 


remnant of affection for her. I shall end by imagining that I love 
her.” 


There is something grotesque and out of keeping with one’s 
idea of a really deep love in this ready provision of a substitute 
for the woman of his heart, in case their union should seem to 
him impossible. Four days later, however, the substitute was 
dismissed, as being no longer required. Henrietta Smithson 
agreed to be married in a fortnight, and Berlioz was happy. 
We must add that he loved her faithfully for many years 
of their married life, and mourned her deeply when she 
died:—“I have kept some of her hair,” he writes to his 
son, after her death. “Do not lose the pin I gave her. 
You will never know what we suffered, your mother and 
I, but it was those very sufferings that made us so attached to 
one another... ... She is free at last.” Such is the strange 
history of his love; and in spite of his apparent changeableness, 
we are inclined to dispute the truth of the allegation that he 
was exceptionally fickle in his affections. We should not place 
him, by any means, in the same category with Chopin, of whom 
it was said that he could fall desperately in love with three 





different women in one day, growing tired of each in turn. 
Berlioz seems to have had an intense craving for sympathy, 
and it was only when he found, or thought he found, that the 
object of his affections could not give him the love he longed for, 
that his passion waxed cold, and he sought for solace in a new 
direction. Henrietta’s apparent apathy and Ariel’s enthusiasm 
for him worked upon his sensitive nature; and he became, we 
cannot doubt, deeply attached to the latter. ‘“ Her mother,” he 
says, “is incessantly repeating, that if she were to read in a 
novel the description of a love like mine, she would not believe 
it.” He describes the torture he underwent in her absence ; 
when she was ill, he thought that if she died he should die too, 
and we verily believe that had she been faithful to him, he 
would have remained true to her. But when she proved 
false, aud accident threw him once more into the company of his 
first love, at a time when her misfortunes could not but arouse in 
him whatever remained of his former affection for her, and after 
his kindness had made her love him as she had never done 
before, it was but natural that their attachment should revive 
in renewed strength. No doubt, the deepest love is that of the 
man who can love but once, and Berlioz can certainly lay 
claim to no such passion as this; but his persevering love of 
his wuc through many years of poverty and trial is sufficient to 
clear him from any charge of fickleness, such as would be incon- 
sistent with a true and constant affection for one woman. His 
inconstancy, such as it was, was caused, not by any such 
natural infirmity, but by the real or fancied want of response 
to his feelings on the part of the objects of his devotion. 

Our limits have rendered it impossible to do justice to these 
two fascinating volumes, and we can only most earnestly 
recommend our readers to study them for themselves. They 
will find in them, if we mistake not, a striking and ennobling 
picture of a great artist, conscious of his own greatness, keenly 
sensitive to the injustice done him by the world, unjust, perhaps, 
to his rivals, but with some excuse for being so, in their un- 
merited victory over him, passionately devoted to his art, 
tenderly attached to his friends. “I live for music,” he writes ; 
“it alone supports me, in this abyss of ills.” And again, 
“ What is the whole world to me, except three or four individuals 
in it?” “ Goodbye,” he writes to his son, at the end of one of 
his letters, “I embrace you with all my heart. Love me as I 
love you.” We may add that Mr. Dunstan's translation reads 
with all the fluency of an original. 





CHINESE SKETCHES.* 

Mr. Hersert Gites is already favourably known to the reader 
as the author of Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, and in 
the present volume he seeks not only to throw further light 
upon his subject, but also to imbue it with fresh interest. Of 
the two, the latter task is the more difficult; and it says much 
for Mr. Giles’s powers of description to be able to declare 
that he has attained a very considerable success. This re- 
sult is, we think, more conspicuous in the judicial sketches and 
miscellaneous essays that close the volume, than in the six 
dynastic sketches with which it opens. Commencing at page 125 
with the chapter entitled “The Penal Code,” which will be read 
by many to whom the great work of Sir George Staunton is 
unknown, it may be said that there is not a dull page in the 
book, or one that fails to throw some light on the character and 
customs of the Chinese people. It is to this portion of the work 
that we propose to devote most of our attention, as the his- 
torical sketches may be left to speak for themselves. The ex- 
tracts which we shall make from Mr. Giles’s stories about 
the dispensation of justice in China will very probably have 
the effect of inducing the reader to turn to the book itself for 
further details, as they are very characteristic of the people, 
and as they are also expressed in singularly appropriate 
language. 

The stories are given in the form of the personal and official 
experiences of the Mandarin Lan Luchow, whose judicial career 
began about the commencement of the last century, when China 
was ruled by the wise Kanghi. Were it not that the social life 
of the Chinese has undergone so little change, if any at all, in 
the interim, it might seem that these reminiscences of a past 
generation possessed no application to the present age; but, as 
the facts are, they are almost as true to-day as at the time of their 
occurrence. Lan Luchow is a fair representative of the more 








* Historic China, and other Sketches, y | Herbert A. Giles, H.B.M.’s Consular 
Service, Author of ‘‘ Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio,” &c. London: 
De la Rue and Co. 1882, 
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honest and well-meaning among the Mandarins, and his mode 
of dispensing justice, partly by working on the fears of those 
under him, and partly by carrying into practice the precepts 
left by the early sages, affords an illustration of what good 
government means in China. An interesting account is given 
of Luchow’s detection of a body of impostors who traded on 
the superstition of the people, and who endeavoured to found a 
sect known by the euphonious title of the “ White Lily.” 
There was little remarkable about the kind of fraud prac- 
tised by this band, but Luchow’s measures were taken with 
unusual resolution and promptitude. The following is his own 
account of the affair :— 

“T immediately sent off constables to arrest them; but the con- 
stables were afraid of incurring the displeasure of the spirits, and 
being seized by the soldiers of the Infernal Regions, while so much 
protection was afforded by various families of wealth and position 
that the guilty parties succeeded in preventing the arrest of a single 
one of their number. Therefore I proceeded in person to their estab- 
lishment, knocked at the door, and seized the goddess, whom I sub- 
jected to asearching examination as to the whereabouts of her accom- 
plices; but the interior of the place, being, as it was, a perfect maze 
of passages, ramifying in every direction, when I seized a torch and 
made my way along, even if I did stumble up against any 
one he was gone in a moment, before I had time to see 
where. It was a veritable nest of secret villany, and one 
which I felt ought to be searched to the last corner. Accord- 
ingly, from the goddess’s bed, in a dark and-out-of-the-way chamber, 
I dragged forth some ten or a dozen men, white out of the Immortal’s 
bed-room I brought a wooden seal of office belonging to the Lady of 
the Moon.” 


The result of Luchow’s vigour and wisdom need not be 
further described than to say in the words of his author that 
by it “the public tone was elevated, and the morality of the 
place vastly improved.” On the other hand, although this new 
superstition was held to have rightly incurred the reproof of the 
Government, it was considered that the superstition of the 
people afforded a legitimate means of ascertaining the truth, and 
of furthering the ends of justice. One of Luchow’s most strik- 
ing cases was brought to a successful conclusion by his skill in 
working upon this weakness among the people. It was the case 
of a murder perpetrated during a fray between a party of villagers. 
The ordinary means of discovering the criminal having failed» 
Luchow had recourse to the following scheme :—He summoned 
into his presence all those who had taken part in the encounter, 
and ordered them to accompany him to the temple of the 
Municipal God, where he had commanded that the ghost of 
the murdered man should meet them. The plan answered its 
purpose, as the shrewd magistrate soon detected the guilty man 
by his evident consternation at being brought face to face with 
what he supposed was the ghost of his victim. The stories of 
“* The Blank Petition,” “ A Dead Beggar gets a Wife and Son,” 
and “The Robbers and the Widow,” are equally characteristic 
of the people, and throw much light on the conditions of official 
life in China. Not less significant in its way is the tale, 
entitled, “The Efficacy of Pig’s Blood.” The hero of 
the plot was a village attorney, who flourished by means of 
the charges he trumped up against his neighbours. Our en- 
lightened magistrate suspected his intentions, and regarded him 
as a disturber of the general peace. When, therefore, he came 
before him as a suitor, Luchow received his representations 
with considerable scepticism, and instituted careful inquiries as 
to his statements. In China, the theory that the first blow is 
half the battle finds expression in the proverb that “he who 
first files his plaint has won three-tenths of the battle;” and to 
this cause must be attributed the extreme anxiety shown by 
all on the smallest excuse to prefer a charge before the 
magistrate. Although Luchow succeeded in defeating the 
plans of this particular plaintiff, and in exposing the character 
of the imposition, yet the wily solicitor succeeded ultimately 
in escaping with little more than a nominal punishment, 
by resorting to the extreme remedy of presenting a_peti- 
tion, written in what purported to be his blood, to the 
Taotai. Even in this, so thoroughly had deception ingrained 
itself in his nature, he practised a fraud. The blood, instead of 
being his own, was that of a pig, whence the title of the story. 
An interesting fact in connection with Chinese legal pro- 
cedure is the principle of bail. Prisoners, while awaiting trial, 
are allowed to remain at large, if they can procure good bail. 
But the bail is personal, not pecuniary; if the accused does not 
come up for trial, the bailer has to take his place. In this 
practice there may be seen the trace of an older and more 
primitive system than at present exists in China, as the higher 
we advance in the scale of civilisation the less value is attached to 





cosine 
personal security, and the more disposition is shown to accept its 


pecuniary equivalent. Mr. Giles has added to these sketches 
several papers which were published in different periodicals 
and which will repay perusal. That called “The Book Lan. 
guage of China” appears to us the ablest, but they are al] 
well worth preservation. There can be no doubt that they con. 
tribute much fresh information towards the correct comprehen. 
sion of a difficult subject, and Mr. Giles may claim cordial recoc. 
nition and gratitude for the good work he has already performed, 
which affords a guarantee for more excellent service towards 
the elucidation of Chinese questions in the future. 





A GREAT WELSH PREACHER* 

In Christmas Evans, the great Welsh preacher, his times, and 
his contemporaries, Mr. Paxton Hood has found a good subject, 
and has produced an interesting book. Those who are acquainted 
with the previous work of this industrious writer know that his 
style is far from faultless,—that it is wont to be characterised by 
a redundance of epithet and by a garishness of colour which 
remind us rather too forcibly of the articles in a popular daily 
journal; but though Mr. Hood’s rhetoric may sometimes make 
the critic wince, it is not likely to send him to sleep, and there 
is some truth in Sydney Smith’s dictum that every style is good 
except the tiresome. In this instance, too, the story that Mr, 
Hood has to tell, and the men and scenes he has to describe, 
lend themselves readily to a picturesqueness of treatment that 
would generally strike us as strained and exaggerated. The 
landscape which forms his background is one of large, impressive 
outlines, of fierce, untameable beauty; and the figures which 
move in it harmonise with their environment and are worthy 
of it; they are men cast in a heroic mould, men of antique 
simplicity and homogeneousness of nature, who impress us in 
the same way as we are impressed by the elemental agencies 
which seem to find in them an incarnation and an intelligible 
voice. 

Of late years, Mr. Matthew Arnold and other critics have dis. 
covered for English readers that the half-barbaric Wales, as they 
had thonght it, has its intellectual gift to offer to such as will 
take it; that among its poems, its legends, and its traditions, 
things of price are to befound. It is, however, probable—many 
of those who have the best means of knowing speak of it as 
certain—that not merely the soul, but the mind of Wales has 
uttered itself less fully and adequately in these things than in 
the sermons of the Welsh preachers who for generations have 
been at once the teachers, the thinkers, and the bards of the 
Principality. Not only Welshmen, but Englishmen who have 
sufficient knowledge to entitle them to an opinion, will declare 
that Mr. Paxton Hood is guilty of no exaggeration when he 
says :— 

“In that little land, during the last hundred years, amidst its wild 
glens and sombre mountain shadows, its villages retreating into deso- 
late moorlands and winding vales, where seldom a traveller passes by, 
there have appeared such a succession and race of remarkable 
preachers as could be rivalled—in their own, peculiar, popular power 
over the hearts and minds of many thousands, for their eminence and 
variety—in no other country...... Preaching is, in Wales, the 
great national characteristic; the Derby Day is not more truly a 
characteristic of England, than the great gatherings and meetings of 
the Associations, all grouped around some popular favourites. The 
dwellers among those mountains and upon those hill-sides have no 
concerts, no theatres, no means of stimulating or satisfying their 
curiosity. For we, who care little for preaching, to whom the whole 
sermon system is perhaps becoming more tedious, can form but little 
idea, and have but little sympathy with that form of religious society 
where the pulpit is the orchestra, the stage, and the platform, and 
where the charms of music, painting and acting are looked for and 
found in the preacher...... So it has happened that the Welsh 
preacher has been elevated into an importance reminding us of the 
Welsh traditions concerning St. David, the Patron Saint of Wales, 
regarding whom it is said that, while preaching in the year 520, in 
Cardigan, against the Pelagian heresy, such was the force of his 
argument and the eloquence of his oratory, that the very ground on 
which he stood rose beneath his feet, and elevated itself into a 
hillock.” 

These sentences furnish some explanation of the power of the 
preacher in Wales, but no explanation would be complete which 
did not take into account the peculiar religiousness of nature 
which seems to be a heritage of all Celtic races, and the special 
adaptability of the Welsh language to the purposes of vivid pre- 
sentation of thought and impressive appeal to emotion. That 
quality of intellectual and imaginative curiosity in which the 
ordinary Englishman is notably deficient is, among the Welsh 


* Christmas Evans: the Preacher of Wild Wales, By the Rev. Paxton Hood. 
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population, a universal possession; and it is drawn out most 
constantly by the deep things which lie at the foundation of all 
religious thought, and the high things which are the great 
inspirers of ardent religious passion. Over such a people the 
preacher, coming as it were from behind the veil to bear witness 
to the Eternal, must needs exercise a peculiarly potent influence; 
and he is specially fortunate in having ready to his hand a 
conducting medium which adds to the ordinary interpretative 
power of language a capability of rendering those nuances and 
accentuations of emotion that demand a vehicle of expression in 
which the subtlety of music is added to the precision of speech. 
Mr. Emerson has finely spoken of language as “ fossil poetry,” 
but in the Welsh language the poetry has not become fossilised ; 
it is still alive, and universally recognisable. In the Welsh 
tongue, words are nearer to things than with us; the word that 
in English has become a mere symbol is in Welsh still a picture, 
aud its intellectual or emotional quality, like the quality of a 
no‘e in music, can be intensified almost indefinitely by dwelling 
upon it, or subtly varied by some inflexion or accentuation which 
makes it little less than a spell. ‘The Welshman would find 
nothing humorous in the story about “that blessed word 
Mesopotamia,” for he speaks a language which is so absorbent 
as hardly to contain a syllable which may not become saturated 
with meaning or emotion over and above that which is conveyed 
by the casual and careless utterance of it. A nation’s speech 
may be gaining practical usefulness as a medium of intellectual 
exchange, when its mere sounds cease to have any suggestiveness 
apart from a fixed and sharply-outlined meaning, but it is losing 
its spiritual vitality,—its words are no longer living poems, but 
only dead fossils of them. 


The intellectual scope afforded to the pulpit by the social 
conditions of Wales, the peculiarly fervid religiousness of the 
Welsh nature, and the singularly wide expressional range of 
the Welsh language are thus the three facts which have 
made an environment in which the preacher has flourished 
abundantly. Mr. Hood has probably chosen Christmas Evans as 
his hero because his name is better known to non-Cambrians than 
the names of his predecessors, contemporaries, and successors ; 
but he is one of a great company of preachers, and is interesting 
because he is representative, not because he is unique. The 
materials for a biography, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
are slight enough. He was born, he was converted, he married, 
he spent long years in apostolical preaching journeys, 
on an apostolical pittance, and then he died. This is 
literally all, and if it were not for a few characteristic anec- 
dotes, our conception of the man Christmas Evans would, 
in spite of Mr. Hood’s picturesqueness, be somewhat shadowy. 
We have to judge his personality by his achievement, to estimate 
his spiritual height by the length of his shadow, his intellectual 
weight by the depth of his foot-prints. The fame of a great 
preacher is almost as ephemeral as that of a great actor. If he 
be a thinker or a master of language, his thought and his style 
will survive, and can be judged as fairly a hundred years after 
his death as during his life; but thought and style are merely 
the accidents of great preaching; the essence of it is something 
which exhales with the last remaining recollection of the spoken 
words,—it is the dynamic quality which attaches to a per- 
sonality, and which vanishes from an utterance when it has 
ceased to be a portion of the personality, and has become a mere 
relic of it. Present-day readers of Whitefield’s sermons wonder 
with a great amazement what it was in those tame, common- 
place discourses which stirred and subdued thousands of rough 
colliers; and our descendants, turning with curiosity to Mr. 
Spurgeon’s bulky sermonic legacy, will be equally puzzled by the 
story of the crowds which for years passed every Sunday through 
the doors of the Metropolitan Tabernacle. It is rather acurious 
fact, that in the case of Christmas Evans, we are less impressed 
with the disproportion between cause and effect than in the 
cases of the two great English preachers. If a great sermon 
loses much by being read instead of heard, how great must the 
loss be when it is read in another language, and a language, too, 
the genius of which is altogether alien to that of the one in 
which it was originally delivered. And yet, though we have to 
read these sermons of Christmas Evans, and to read them in 
English instead of in their native Welsh, it is impossible not to 
recognise in them the accent of power, the cachet of genius, the 
constant elements of great and impressive oratory. Still, though 
the fact is surprising, it is not inexplicable. One of Christmas 
Evans’s most noteworthy gifts was a singularly rich and fruit- 
ful imagination, and imagination, when to any marked degree 





sustained, is the quality which, beyond all others, gives 
permanence to the otherwise evanescent potency of spoken 
rhetoric. Evans was a great master of allegory, and though 
allegory as a literary form has gone out of fashion, a few works 
cast in the allegorical mould are hardly likely ever to lose their 
power to charm. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progiéss never had more 
readers than it has to-day, and those who have read some of 
the most celebrated sermons of the Welsh preacher will admit 
that they bear unmistakably the impress of the same order of 
genius as that to which we owe the immortal story of Christian 
and Hopeful, of Christiana and Greatheart.. There is in one of 
these discourses a wonderful allegorical picture of the world as 
a great graveyard, the gate of which is closed by Justice against 
Mercy. The theology of the allegory is the repulsive Calvinism 
which constituted the Evangelical orthodoxy of the time, a 
theology which had as little of justice as of mercy; but as we 
read we forget this almost as completely as we forget the equally 
narrow theology of Bunyan, so completely are we carried away 
by quick realisation of the vivid pictorial vision, so steeped 
in pathos, so instinct with power. Here and elsewhere there 
is nothing small in Christmas Evans; everything is weighty 
and massive; his outcome, whatever be its theme or manner, 
always recalls the “ large utterance of the elder gods.” 


Such a man deserves to be remembered, and Mr. Paxton 
Hood’s memorial is, in the main, a worthy one. We are com- 
pelled to use a phrase of reservation, for it must be admitted 
that in one or two minor but not unimportant matters the 
execution is careless. It would, for example, have much im- 
proved the book if four very interesting chapters concerning 
Christmas Evans’s pulpit contemporaries had been placed either 
at the beginning or end of the biography, instead of just in the 
middle, where they act as a most annoying break to the con- 
tinuity of the narrative. The English, too, is occasionally 
slovenly; but all other errors sink into insignificance when 
placed by the side of Mr. Hood’s spelling of Welsh 
words and names. Of some words the spelling is uniformly 
wrong; in others, we are, on different pages, allowed 
our choice between bad spelling and good; and in only 
a few is the orthography always correct. When in the 
transcription of quite familiar words and names we have 
“ Eisteddfodd” for Eisteddfod, “ Pennilion” for Pennillion, 
“ Llanwst ” for Llanrwst, ‘ Mabinogi” for Mabinogion, 
“Taliesen ” for Taliesin, and “ Myrthyr Tydvil” for Merthyr 
Tydvil, we are not surprised to find that when we get a little 
further from the beaten track mistakes crowd upon us,—mis- 
takes that in one or two instances are of such a character as to 
make the intended name quite unrecognisable. For some the 
printer is doubtless to blame, but we fear the responsibility 
for the greater number must be laid at Mr. Hood’s door. The 
existence of these errors and of one or two similar errors in the 
spelling of English proper names is decidedly unfortunate, as it 
may prejudice lovers of accuracy against an interesting account 
of a very interesting man. 

THE MAGAZINES. 
A very good number of the Contemporary Review. M. G. 
Monod, to begin with, is to the front again, with his impar- 
tial, pellucid summary of affairs, political and literary, in 
France, a summary which seems to us quite unrivalled of its 
kind. We only wish M. Monod would give it us a little more 
frequently, and sometimes remember that he is writing for 
Englishmen, and therefore enter a little more into detail. M. 
Monod, for example, in a very impartial sketch of M. Jules 
Ferry’s educational programme, says:—“In the law making 
instruction compulsory, the clause requiring all children taught 
at home to undergo examinations testing the identity of their 
education with that which they would have received at school 
is a measure which is vexatious, and which, applied by malevo- 
lent or unintelligent judges, might be made absolutely odious.” 
We imagine most Englishmen have missed that point in the 
law, certainly we have, and we should have been grateful to M. 
Monod if he had explained the extent to which “ identity” is 
demanded. Does he only mean that a common examination is 
necessary for a certificate, or that an original method of educa- 
tion, even within the paternal walls, is prohibited in France. 
And we should have liked a clearer statement whether he thinks 
the “ epoch of decay,” which he perceives in French literature, 
is, in his judgment, a true decay, or whether it is only a cycle 
through which France will pass to a healthier period. Sir 
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David Wedderburn’s sketch of South Africa is much more 
vigorous than anything we remember from his pen. He leaves 
a definite impression of the Colony as it is, with its English 
townsmen and traders and Dutch and German farmers, who so 
greatly outnumber, yet do not as yet at least dominate their 
rivals. Both seem in some danger of being swallowed up by 
the blacks, who increase in numbers under our rule, and swarm 
in from the north, till even in the Orange Free State, “ espe- 
cially the white man’s country,” the blacks are now the 
more numerous. They are peaceable people generally, and will 
work heartily by the job; but their ideal of life is not ours, and 
all the colonies fret over the want of labour. They are gradu- 
ally importing natives of Southern India, who like the sugar 
cultivation and succeed very well, but who are, unfortunately, 
exempted from the Kafir liquor laws, and drink to insanity. The 
coolies come from castes too low to care much for Hindoo feeling, 
and when they drink, drink deliberately in order to be drunk. Their 
number in Natal already exceeds that of the Europeans, and 
there are swarms of children round every coolie hut. Sir David 
thinks the natives, especially in Cape Colony, fairly treated, but 
remarks that the line of colour is very jealously preserved, the 
races not associating at all, while even irregular intermixture 
is rare, as is evident from the scarcity of half-breeds. A modus 
vivendi has been discovered, but the ultimate future of South 
Africa depends upon a native question which is not settled 
yet. Mr. Lilly gives an eloquent introduction to a coming 
sketch of Hildebrand, Pope Gregory VII., whose reign he 
regards as the turning-point of the middle ages; and there 
are two very vigorous articles on Irish secession. Mr. Albert 
Dicey, with great temperance, but very decidedly, argues that 
between union and the independence of Ireland there is no 
middle course, Federalism being impossible,—first, because it 
would weaken Great Britain, by depriving her of the ultimate 
authority now lodged in Parliament; and, secondly, because the 
Irish, not finding the results they hope for, would seek their 
realisation in independence. He considers the only change possi- 
ble is to place Ireland on the footing of Scotland, that is, virtually 
governed by its own Members, but does not suggest how we are to 
give Ireland a separate Law, the great advantage of Scotland, or 
how we are to make Irish members in any way homogeneous. 
Imagine them discussing a Land Law by themselves. Mr. M. J. 
Mulhall, on the other hand, thinks that Great Britain may ulti- 
mately grant to Ireland the position of Jersey, and essays to 
show that the financial loss from any such scheme would 
not be great. It might amount to £2,500,000 a year, but this 
would be reduced by £1,000,000, by Ireland assuming the old 
Irish Debt, £33,000,000, the interest of which is now paid by the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Mulhall, however, forgets that he ought 
to calculate Ireland’s contribution during war, when the taxes 
are much heavier, and to give the unlucky holders of the Irish 
Debt more than three per cent. What would be the value, for 
some time, at any rate, of Irish Consols? The actual figures are 
worth quoting :— 


“ Trish Expenses now borne by United Kingdom :— 


Constabulary ... £1,135,000 
Justice and Prisons ... 676,000 
Education sis 745,000 
Registry, Records, &c 252,000 
Public Buildings .., i 178,000 
Asylums ... aa — 109,000 
Postal Service ; ei ak 285,000 
Extraordinary Military Service 920,000 
Interest on Irish Three per Cents. 1,012,000 
Excise Officers, &c. ise » 197,000 
Public Works... 1,824,000 

£7,333,000 


Note.—The Public Works item is an annual loan, but almost amounts to a 


permanent subsidy. 
Ir1sH REVENUE (1880-81). 


Excise ... £4,068,000 
Customs ... os its 1,996,000 
Post Office, Taxes, &e. ... 1,669,000 


£7,733,000 

See Parliamentary returns for Civil Estimates, &c.”’ 

It must not be forgotten that an Irish Government, sure to be 
essentially military, would probably after a desperate struggle 
succeed in imposing a contribution foncibre, as the French do, 
and so getting at least one-fifth of the rent for the State. 
Principal Shairp sends a fine criticism on D. G. Rossetti as 
poet, which, while condemning his sensuous tendency, acknow- 
ledges heartily the genius almost hidden in his “ super-sub- 





tilized phrases.” We agree with him in thinking these lines, 
which suggest the oneness of all life, among the finest Rossetti 
ever wrote :— 
“‘ Listen alone beside the sea, 
Listen alone among the woods ; 
Those voices of twin solitudes 
Shall have one sound alike to thee: 
Hark, where the murmurs of thronged men, 
Surge and sink back and surge again— 
Still the one voice of wave and tree. 


Gather a shell from the strewn beach, 
And listen at its lips: they sigh 
The same desire and mystery, 

The echo of the whole sea’s speech. 
And all mankind is thus at heart 
Not anything but what thou art: 

And earth, sea, man, are all in each.’’ 

Mr. Goldwin Smith’s argument in the Nineteenth Century 
against Home-rule for Ireland is in the main Mr. Dicey’s,—that 
Federalism could not possibly be made to work, but there is in 
his essay an under-current of a thought different from Mr, 
Dicey’s. He does not view separation with so radical a dislike, 
He says :— 

“In complete separation from Celtic Ireland, supposing it to be 

feasible and consistent with our obligations to the English and Scotch 
Protestants, there would be vast advantages for Great Britain. It 
would relieve her of the fatal Irish element in her Parliament and 
her constituencies, justify her in restricting the Irish immigration 
which is perpetually pouring into her cities and degrading the condi- 
tion of her own artisans, and enable her, when assailed by Irish 
enmity, to deal with it as that of a foreign country. By consenting 
to any half-measure, she would miss the advantages of separation, 
while she relinquished those of union. Federation with an enemy 
cannot possibly lead to anything but evil.” 
All that is true; but would all that outweigh the disadvantage 
of having on our western flank a country with 150,000 good 
troops, and but one possible foreign policy, to assert herself in 
the world by alliance with every foreign enemy of Britain? We 
say nothing of the annexation of Ireland to a foreign State, for 
we do not believe in it; but Ireland with a conscription 
would be a sleepless foe. Lord Belmore’s idea for settling 
the Irish Revolution is only the old one that the land- 
lords should be bought out by the State, but we note 
that he doubts whether one often-repeated objection, the ten- 
dency to subdivide, is well founded. He thinks this ten- 
dency is over, and that the drift is towards larger farms. 
He forgets that the population of Ireland is declining, and that 
the temptation to emigrate cannot last for ever. Mr. Tuke’s 
fine paper we noticed last week. We see nothing original in 
Lord Bury’s paper on “ Electric Light and Force,” though it is 
a remarkably lucid summary of all that has been recently done 
and discovered in electric science; and Professor Monier 
Williams’s monograph on “ Muhammad”’ disappoints us. He 
has none of the sympathy for Mahommedans that he has for 
Southern Hindoos, and therefore tells us little not already 
known, unless it be contained in this paragraph :— 

“Tn some parts of India both Muhammad and ’Ali receive almost 
divine honours from ignorant Muslims, who will at the same time 
flock to celebrated Hindi shrines in time of pestilence or other great 
calamities, just as the lowest classes of Hindis will occasionally be 
found worshipping at Muhammadan shrines. In the North-west | 
once saw poor Muhammadan men and women in the act of pro- 
pitiating the image of the goddess of small-pox during an outbreak 
of that epidemic. Moreover, the Islim of India has even borrowed 
something from the superstitions of Vaishnavism and Buddhism.” 
Mr. Williams could find a good deal of local superstition mixed 
with Mahommedanism in all countries, as it is also mixed with 
Christianity ; and we should describe the differentiating note 
of Islam, as shown in India, in another way. Islam seems to us 
in India to have lost something of its old profound conviction 
that there is only one truth, and to be affected by the Hindoo 
idea that there may be many. In other words, it is not the 
Mahommedan cult which has undergone a change, so much 
as the Mahommedan philosophy. It still, however, retains 
its two efficient ideas that God is sovereign and uncon- 
ditioned—right and wrong consisting in his command— 
and that there can be no inequality among the children 
of the Faith. With those two ideas, it is slowly winning 
over the Indian world. Mr. Shorthouse has, we suppose, 
given his “Apologue” to the world as a highly intel- 
lectual conundrum. Well, we give it up. The fault, 
doubtless, is in ourselves, but after a most patient effort, we fail 
as entirely to see its drift as the King of Clubs did, and do not 
feel clear whether Mr. Shorthouse wishes to say that mind alters 
destiny, or that mind is destiny, or, which is the more probable 
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theory, that nobody can distinguish which is which. If the latter 
is the right explanation, the “ Apologue” is only intended to 
intimate that there is an insoluble problem, which, without a 
revelation, is true enough, but not very new. 


The “list” of the Fortnightly is not very attractive, but there 
are good articles in the number. We do not know that the 
Parnellite side of the Irish question has ever been much better 
stated than by Mr. W. Minto, in “ Foes in Council;” but he 
under-rates, or rather ignores, the moral guilt of Obstruction. 
He looks on it as a Parliamentary device to call attention to 
Irish affairs, and forgets that its avowed end is to paralyse 
Parliament. To enter Parliament in order to paralyse it. is 
exactly the same thing as to enter the Queen’s Service in 
order to betray her armies. A right of insurrection may 
exist, and may conceivably be justified in Ireland by the 
mere fact of foreign domination; but no right of betrayal can 
exist, under any circumstances. The article should, however, 
be carefully read by every politician. Mrs. Ward’s account of 
the American novel, “ Democracy,” is very much better than an 
ordinary review, but we must say we question the right of any 
one to endeavour to lift a veil so carefully kept down as that of 
the author of “Democracy.” Mrs. Ward must be well aware 
that the authorship which she endeavours with so much inge- 
nuity to trace may be quoted as a serious political charge against 
the gentleman she suspects. Has a man no right, under any 
circumstances, to a literary incognito? Mrs. Barrington, in her 
thoughtful paper on Mr. Millais’ popularity, is, perhaps, 
on one point, a little hard on her subject. It is true in 
great measure that the English have for a moment ceased 
to ask from Art an expression of the deeper and more serious 
side of our nature, and are content with that rendering of visible 
facts which Mr. Millais now so abundantly supplies; but must 
not an artist be subdued more or less by his environment? It 
is given to very few to be so entirely independent of the world’s 
opinion and the world’s rewards as to paint, or carve, or write 
what nobody will buy. Mr. Millais is more to blame occasion- 
ally for doing badly, or at least in a way far below his powers, 
what he professes to do, than for professing so very little. The 
other blame, as Mrs. Barrington admits, is with the people, 
and should hardly be attributed to the painter they ap- 
prove, and who, at least, gives them innocent, if feeble 
things. Mr. Kebbel pleads very well for George III. against 
Mr. Lecky, but does he not over-rate his intellect? We agree 
with him in doubting whether the King ever sought to be 
absolute, but we doubt also whether he sought liberty to select 
Ministers from both parties in the State. George III., as we 
read him, was a dull man, who wanted to govern, or rather to 
administer, and did not much care how he obtained the power. 
He did not even wish to be absolute, but he did wish to be his 
own Premier, and sacrificed everything, his own preference for 
honesty included, to that end. The paper is a fine piece of 
argument; but if Mr. Kebbel will think it over, he will, we are 
sure, see that he is justifying George III. from the Cwxsarist, 
rather than the Royalist point of view. Why should a King 
be praised for thoroughly “representing” his people’s foibles? 
That may be the business of a Cesar who wants to be a Parlia- 
ment all by himself; but the function of a King should either 
Le to guide or to moderate the popular will. George III. did 
neither. Mr. Thomson’s poem, “ A: Voice from the Nile,” has 
his usual merits and defects. Each line might be criticised, 
but the general impression of his melancholy monotone 
is very impressive. Old Nile exults in his durability, 
as compared with the ephemeral stability of man, who 
changes his language, and even his creed, while the river 
flows on for ever. Nile has seen the old creed of Egypt, and 
the Greek creed of the Ptolemies, and the Christianity of 
Cyril, and the faith of Mahommed, and still flows on, making and 
fertilising Egypt as of yore :— 
“So the men change along my changeless stream, 

And change their faiths; bat I yield all alike 

Sweet water for their drinking, sweet as wine, 

And pure, sweet water for their lustral rites : 

For thirty generations of my corn 

Ontlast a generation of my men, 

And thirty generations of my men 

Outlast a generation of their gods : 


O admirable, pitiable Man, 
My child, yet alien in my family!” 


One cannot forget, nevertheless, that, as Louis Blanc said, 
“Edifices have only duration; it is ruins which have eternity.” 








The thing which can change for the better is, in that capacity, 
nobler than the water which can but remain the same. 


Blackwood, besides “The Ladies Lindores,” a story as good 
as any Mrs. Oliphant has ever told—though she makes her hero 
a little too young, a common fault with her—and an alarmist 
paper on our food supplies in time of war, which will interest all 
pessimists, has a story, called, ‘A Hansom Amateur,” which is 
notable on account of the growing rarity of the special kind of 
production. It is a screaming farce in the form of a novelettes 
and in its way unusually good. The preposterous improbability 
of the main situation will spoil it for most novel-readers, but all 
who can tolerate whim as a motive-power will find it very 
enjoyable. 

“No New Thing,” the second novel in Cornhill, is very clever 
and bright; and there is among the padding a paper on convict 
establishments in France, in which most English readers will 
find novelties. They are hardly aware, we imagine, that in 
French prigons so great a difference is made in favour of rich or 
respectable prisoners. In Mazas, for example, with its 1,200 
inmates, imprisonment is often nominal, the Governor appoint- 
ing any prisoner he pleases to some office which gives him the 
complete “run” of the prison, exemption from prison dresss 
and very little to do:— 


‘There are no associated rooms here; each prisoner has his own 
cell, and is supposed to spend his time in solitary confinement. The 
supposition is correct in most cases, but the better sorts of prisoners 
are generally favoured with some appointment in the prison which 
allows them to ramble about the place as they like. Some are assist- 
ants in the surgery, infirmary, library; others keep the prison 
accounts; others act as gardeners, clerks in the store-room, inter- 
preters, and letter-writers for illiterate prisoners. All these berths 
are paid at the rate of sixty centimes to a franc a day, and Govern- 
ment levies nothing from it. The pay is given out to berth-holders 
in its entirety every ten days. Equally well paid are some of the 
berths held by skilled cooks and mechanics, locksmiths, plumbers, 
painters, carpenters, stokers, &c.” 

This difference extends even to prisoners sentenced to penal 
servitude :— 

“ Revolutions and other political changes produce so many misde- 

meanours in high life, cause so many fraudulent bankruptcies, bring 
into gaols so many men of high standing who have dabbled in bubble 
companies, that the stigma of imprisonment is not felt as it is in 
England. The Courts sentence an ex-Cabinet Minister to imprison- 
ment for swindling, but the very term escroquerie is smoothed down 
in his case into abus de confiance, and the authorities connive with 
prison governors in making the lot of the interesting victim as easy 
to bear as possible. He is not made to serve out his whole sentence. 
Sometimes he does not serve out any portion of it. After his 
sentence, he is informed that the Public Prosecutor will send him a 
summons to surrender after his appeal has been heard; but the 
Public Prosecutor omits to send that summons. He sends a friend 
instead, who advises the well-connected delinquent to travel for a few 
months or years, as the case may be, and the public, who know very 
little of what goes on in the gaols, are none the wiser. Those who 
know shrug their shoulders, ‘C’est tout naturel,’ they say, ‘il est 
riche ; il a le bras long.’ ” 
There is a paper on “The Muses in Tyrol,” which contains an 
interesting account of Hermann von Gilm,.a poet unknown out 
of Germany, whom the essayist believes to be “one of the most 
exquisite of recent lyric poets.” He gives us no adequate 
illustrations, but this is poetry, irrespective of form. It is 
Gilm’s rendering of the legend of the Tyrolese Stradivarius, 
Jacob Stainer :— 

“ He goes out into the forest to find fit wood for his delicate work. 
He taps the pine trunks and listens, ‘ full of fear and hope, as though 
he were knocking at his mistress’s door.’ The sound is at first like 
a lament, or soft weeping ; and an agonised questioning flies trem- 
bling through every branch. Then it is a wild cry, ‘like the death- 
song of a swan struck to the heart.’ But the master pitilessly lays 
it low in the soft moss, and strips its fair white body bare. All 
through the night he works; before dawn the violin is made, and 
he exultingly takes it up, to try ‘whether there lurk in our pines 
no songs that can find out the heart of Tyrol.’ But as he draws 
the bow across the strings he starts; for instead of a violin note 
a human voice is heard. The spirit of the tree, to which Stainer 
has now given a tongue, speaks, and bitterly reproaches him for de- 
stroying the beautiful wood-life, in his vain attempt to get the pure 
soul of the music :— 

Die Seele willst du, Meister, 
Die Seele splitternackt ; 
Thor du! die freien Geister 
Gebn nicht nach deinem Takt! 
He is struck to the heart by those words, and as day dawns upon his 
night of toil, a darkness from which there is to be no dawn settles 
down upon his mind.” 

We see nothing specially noteworthy in Fraser or Macmillan, 
but in the latter Principal Shairp concludes a monograph on St. 
Andrew’s, which produces what was probably the precise effect 
intended, a deep regret that the University should be in danger 
of decay; and in the latter, Mr. Shorthouse inserts a novelette 
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which testifies strongly to his power of representing a certain 
kind of figure. Nobler gentleman of the older type, the type 
impossible when manners ceased to be formal, than the 
Marquis de St. Palaye, has no novelist sketched. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
= 

Dorothy: a Country Story. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—We have 
been long in noticing Dorothy, not because of delay in reading 
it, for this we did long ago, with no little pleasure, but from 
a certain difficulty in appreciating its value. The poem goes 
near to being a great success, which the author misses, it seems to 
us, from a certain wilfulness on his part. In the first place, there is 
something perverse in his purpose. He is hostile to Government 
interference with female labour. To serve a theory of woman’s 
equality with man, he would abolish, as we infer from his language, 
all the protection which recent legislation has invented for them. 
Why should not a woman do a man’s work, he asks, if she has a 
man’s strength? And he invents an evidently exceptional woman, 
assigning her even an unusual parentage, for she is not a daughter 
of the people pur sang, but, on the father’s side, of gentle blood. 
Then he wants us to believe, what we are quite ready to accept, 
that a woman may be pure and refined in feeling, and yet have 
very coarse hands; and he wearies us with descriptions of his 
heroine’s hands, telling us how big, and red, and rough they were. 
Then, again, the metre, the classical elegiac couplet, is, to say the 
least, a very hazardous experiment. He handles jit, we gladly 
acknowledge, with much skill. The pentameters, im iparticular, are 
often both sweet and strong; and generally, we tage it pleasant 
reading. That pleasure, however, cannot but be much diminished 
to readers not familiar with the metre in its classical form. Apart 
from these matters, Dorothy has many attractions. The story has 
much interest. There are descriptions of nature which are quite 
delightful, dade: 6€peos udda midvos, Soder 5’ Smaps, and_a very sweet 
and genuine fragrance it is. Here is a little picture of ploughing :— 


** Ah! what a joy for her, at early morn, in the spring-time, 
Driving from hedge to hedge furrows as straight a3 a line! 
Seeing the crisp, brown earth, like waves at the bow of a vessel, 
Rise, cur] over, and fall under tie thrust of the share, 
Orderly falling and still, its edges all creamy and crumbling, 
But, on the sloping side, polished and purple as steel.’ 
And here is another, for Dorothy is “a daughter of the plough,” and 
the author rightly makes much of the arable art :— 


“Oh, how delightful to see the exquisite sweep of the furrows, 
Climbing in regular lines over the sweep of the hill! 
Stretching in beautiful curves, as it seem3 at a distance; but really 
Straight as the strings of a har p, ranged in great octaves like them. 
For you shall see in the sun, all purple and steely and shining, 
Ranges of long, bright lines, all of them strictly alike ; 
But at the end of each range, at equal interval always, 
Comes a great, deep, bass line, carved like a trench, as it is. 
Masterly art in its way, aud noble, the art of the pleughm an,— 
Well might our Dorothy feel proud of its ‘glory and joy.’”’ 


And here is Dorothy herself, or rather her dress :— 
** First, on her well-set head, a lilac hood-bonnet of cotton, 

Framing her amber-bright hair, shading her neck from the sun ; 

Then, on her shoulder a shawl ; a coarse red kerchief of woollen, 

Matching the glow of her cheeks, lighting her berry-brown skin ; 

Then came a blue-cotton frock, dark blue and spotted with yellow, 

Sleeved to her elbows alone, leaving her bonny arms bare ; 

So that those ruddy brown arms, with the dim, dull blue fora background, 

Seemed not as rough as they w ere, softer in colour and grain; 

All around her ample waist her fr ‘ock was gathered and kilted, 

Showing her kirtle, that hung down to the calf of her leg ; 

Lancashire linsey it was, with bands of various colour, 

Striped on a blue-grey ground, sober and modes‘ and warm ; 

Showi ing her stout, firm le gs, made stouter by home-knitted 'stockings, 

Ending in strong, laced boots, such a; a ploughman should wear.’ 

Lawn-Tennis. By Lieutenant-Colonel R. D. Osborn. (Strahan and 

Co.)—This is an excellent little book, in its way. We could have 
spared some of the writer’s humour. We are sure that he will agree 
with us, when we say that lawn-tennis is a perfectly serious subject. 
Still, all lovers of the game may read these pages with profit and 
pleasure. Especially good is the history of the changes of the game, 
which has rapidly developed, so that the champion of 1881, who 
won by volleying at the service line, differed toto coelo from the 
champion of 1878 (we think it was) who won by volleying at the net. 
There has been something of the same change in cricket, but much 
slower. Five-and-thirty years ago, a fast bowler never needed to put 
a long-field on. Colonel Osborn’s “ Plan of the Court”’ is susceptible 
of improvement. The double and single courts, with the measure- 
ment of each line, might have been conveniently represented in the 


diagram. 

Meyer's Commentary on the New Testament. The Pastoral Epistles 
—The Epistles of Peter and Jude. (T. and T. Clark.)—These are 
volumes of the translation of Meyer’s Commentary on the New 
Testament, though actually by Dr. Huther, the coadjutor of Dr. 
Meyer, and his successor in the work, since the death of the latter. 
The questions of the authorship, the dates, and the occasions of the 
writing of the several Epistles, are discussed with exhaustive learn- 
ing in the several introductions. And then follows a not less learned 
and complete commentary on the text, verse by verse, of the kind 





which is essential for the student of the text itself. There is, per- 
haps, too much for English students of detailed controversy with a host 
of German commentators, of whom he may neither know nor care to 
know ; but the result of reading all that is thus said on each verse will 
be a very complete knowledge of the text itself, and, it may be hoped, 
of its real meaning. 

Novets.—My Lady Clare. By Mrs. Eiloart. (White and Co.)— 
On the whole, Mrs. Eiloart may be congratulated on having written 
an extremely readable novel. As the plot is apparent at a glance, 
there is no unfairness in saying that it is based upon the inequitable 
possession of Hailsham Hall, the property of the Crewe family. Mr. 
Robert Crewe had run away with his wife to Scotland, where the form 
of marriage there valid was duly gone through. After the birth of 
Anthony Crewe, the document showing his legitimacy was lost, and 
a second marriage was performed, by the English chaplain of a Con- 
tinental watering-place. Accident reveals this to the younger brother, 
Charles, who claims the estate, which Anthony, to avoid disgracing 
his parents, at once surrenders. Later, as eldest son of Robert Crewe, 
he succeeds to the fortune of Mr. Vane, his father’s oid friend. How 
Dollie Crewe becomes the mistress of Hailsham, how she learns thecrime 
of her mother, Mrs. Charles Crewe, how she loves her cousin Randall, 
and how all ends satisfactorily, must be gathered from the book 
itself. Mrs. Hiloart’s trained talent enables her to contrive a fairly 
interesting story from these materials; and in the case of Dollie 
and some of the minor feminine characters, she shows considerable 
power of individualisation. Dollie herself is fresh, natural, and 
charming, and only a critic will object to the author’s cosseting of 
her favourite, and to the inconsistency of Dollie’s self-abnegation 
with the impression previously gained of her character. The petting 
and pampering of heroines is much affected by the women who write 
with ease now-a-days; and, of course, it is much easier to do, than to 
make a character live before the reader by the deep, incisive strokes 
of imaginative genius, As to Dollie’s inconsistency, it is not 
that it is impossible, but that Mrs. Eiloart has not prepared her 
reader for this vein in Dollie’s nature. The test of characterisation 
is that the reader is not surprised by what. the novelist’s creations 
may do. In Miss Milly Moore we have a portrait executed with “a 
scientific fidelity and an unsympathetic realism truly feminine.” The 
men are either faint sketches,’or of the species only found in women’s 
novels, though we must except Mr. Charles Crewe from both cate- 
gories. The style is rarely actively offensive, though it shows traces 
of hurried writing, and a fondness for such phrases as “ little smile.” 
The fervent worship of county families, asif they were a sacred caste, 
which has become a noticeable feature in recent fiction, is carried to an 
exasperating extreme in My Lady Clare. So marked is this worship 
becoming, that we are inclined to think that it cannot be wholly spon- 
taneous. Is it possible that our Tory Machiavelli, Mr. James Lowther, 
has a corps of novel-writers to do for his party what the reptile-Press 
have done for that master of “ vigorous policy,’ Prince Bismarck ?—— 
Unfairly Won. 3 vols. By Nannie Power O’Donoghue. (Chapman 
and Hall).—Few are the writers blessed with the rare combination of 
knowledge and imagination which is necessary for producing a read- 
able sporting novel. Woman, who has annexed fiction as her peculiar 
province, fails here, and ‘‘ Ouida ” herself has raised the laugh of 
brutal man. Let us hope that Tobolsk has no T. Y. C., and Tangier 
no Turf Club. Miss O’ Donoghue, however, does not write on a subject 
with which she is not acquainted, and that she does not “land an 
easy winner”’ is rather due to the form of literature she has chosen 
than to lack of knowledge. On the whole, fiction and racing should 
not be coupled. Sporting men who live much in the open air, and 
do not read, when they take up a novel like Unfairly Won skip 
non-sporting matter, and make bets on the remainder. For them 
and for itself, sport is best written of in the style of the late Mr. 
Henry Dixon, a cultivated gentleman and charming writer, known 
to a generation fast passing away as ‘The Druid.” ‘ Nimrod,” of 
course, is the accepted type of the high-class writer on sport, and we 
do not question his merit, even if personal taste makes us prefer Mr. 
Dixon’s grave enthusiasm and facile manner. His titles were 
happily chosen; “ Silk and Scarlet,’ “Saddle and Sirloin,” ‘ Post 
and Paddock,” obvious as is the alliteration, attract us at once; and 
the papers themselves, full of sporting lore and quaint characters, 
are the pleasantest of reading, if haply we have any time to spare 
from scientific treatises on ‘‘ Knuckle-bones,”’ as played by cave man. 
Essays like “ Nimrod’s” or ‘The Druid’s”’ are best for both of us, 
reader and writer, and if Miss O’ Donoghue, whom we have shamefally 
neglected, will return to a style she has successfully cultivated, she 
will have her reward. In this story, Miss O’Donoghue manages the 
technical part skilfully, but in the purely imaginative parts her 
success is not great. The plot is scarcely clear enough, the characters 
are too unsubstantial, and the dialogue seems formal. The 
book is pleasant reading enough, as novels go. we only com- 
plain that Miss O’Donoghue does not do _ herself justice 
Corbie’s Pool. By Susan Morley. 38 vols. (Bentley and Son.)— 
Miss Morley reminds us, at least in one part of her novel, of Mrs. 

enry Wood. She introduces that cort of half-supernatural element 
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”? sometimes uses with as much 

effectiveness as the nature of things admits. We cannot say much 
in praise of the imitation, if imitation it is. By ‘ Corbie’s Pool” 
there is a certain cavern, and in the cavern a cross, carved on the 
rocks in time past by some imprisoned maiden. The cross can only 
pe seen when the water is unusually low, and the tradition is that 
any daughter of the house that sees it,— 

** Must look for sorrow, pain, and strife, 
For early death, or troubled life.” 

Alice Brandon, the heroine, does see it, thanks to a piece of wilfulness 
on her part. It would seem, however, that the matter did not con- 
cern her, for no one guesses at her connection with the family. Such 
a connection, however, there is, and it is proved by documents which 
turn up in a very curious, and, we must say, not very probable 
fashion. And the doom, of course, falls. All this contrasts 
somewhat oddly with the rest of the story, which is quite 
in harmony with the ordinary experience of life. Here Miss 
Morley does very well. Her men and women are real and life- 
like, portrayed in a natural way, if not with any extraordinary 
power. The dialogue is particularly well managed. A well-intended, 
well-written story, sensible (but for the strange element which the 
author has seen fit to introduce), without anything that can be called 
humour or pathos, but showing throughout good-feeling and good- 
taste, is Corbie’s Pool.—-More than Kin. By “M.P.” (Blackwood 
and Sons.) —Annette Hill, who tells her own story, goes on a visit to 
her aunt, Mrs. Warren, quarrels with her cousin, Mrs. Warren’s son, 
who certainly is a provoking kind of fellow, and one who succeeds too 
well in concealing the affection that he feels for his mother’s guest. 
How the young lady falls in love, or fancies that she falls, with an 
undesirable young man, gets out of the scrape rather better 
than she deserves, and is finally made happy with a reasonably 
good husband and avery good house, and what part is played by 
a certain scheming Miss Roberts, who wants the husband and 
the house for herself, is related pleasantly enough in this novel. 
The book has merits. The young lady tells her story in a natural, 
pleasant way, and does not tell it at an extravagant length. We read 
it without effort, but without excitement, and feel at the end that we 
might have done worse, and possibly might have done better than 
spend our time over it. We cannot say as much for the next novel 
on our list. Young Lochinvar. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—“ A 
Romance of Real Life,” it is called. Here, too, a young lady tells 
her own story. We cannot honestly say that we have read the whole 
of it; but we feel safe in asserting that the most romantic incident 
in it is, that the heroine is tried for bigamy, and that her defence 
was “that I was a Protestant at the time I contracted the so- 
called marriage with Monsieur Delmé, and. .... 1 now understand 
that a marriage performed by a Roman Catholic priest only, between a 
Protestant and a Roman Catholic, ‘is not legal.’ ”? We doubt the validity 
of the defence, unless, indeed, the marriage took place in Ireland; 
but we feel quite certain that it is not a thing that a woman would 
like to tell about herself. Searching about for the raison d’étre of 
the book, we imagine ourselves to have discovered it in the fact that 
the writer has apparently been in Corsica. Unhappily, other qualifi- 
cations are wanted for the successful writing of fiction, among 
them the power of expressing sarcasm without the printer’s 
help. Such phrases as “the good (?) old times” are great favourites 
with the author of Young Lochinvar. Heavily Handicapped. 
By Genie Holtzmeyer. 2 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—The novel last 
noticed can scarcely be called harmful, though we should not advise 
any young lady to try the bigamy experiment; but the book now 
before us is one of a kind which we heartily deprecate. We have 
not the patience to disentangle the whole plot of the story ; one part, 
indeed, will suffice for our readers. A scheme is set on foot for 
making Mabel Ainsworthy, the model woman of the tale, an object 
of desire to a certain Sir Hugh Stapylton, who, it is considered, ought 
to love her, and is unaccountably cold (he really is married to a wife 
who has left him). The plan is to get some one to make love to her 
and so to produce jealousy in Sir Hugh. The “some one” is found in 
the husband of one of the plotters, a man whom his wife knows to 
be a profligate. He takes up the part, and plays it with an energy 
that threatens to end in the most disastrous way. What an edifying 
story for a girl, indeed for any one, to read ! The life which ‘‘ Genie 
Holtzmeyer”’ describes, claims, to judge from the names, &c., to be 
that of fashionable English society. If it really is so, the less we 
hear of it, the better pleased we shall be. 

The Andria of Terence. The Hauton Timorumenos of Terence. By 
Wilhelm Wagner, Ph.D. Cambridge Texts, with Notes. (Deighton, Bell, 
and Co., Cambridge; Whittaker, London.)—It should have been 
stated on the title-page that these plays are not new editions, but re- 
prints from the complete edition published by the late Dr. Wagner in 
1869. As the latter preceded by a year the important advance 
marked by F. Umpfenbach’s critical edition, they do not represent 
the present state of Terentian criticism. At the same time, they will 
be found very convenient for school use and for the pocket. 


which the author of “East Lynne 
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Magazine of Art, some of the illustrations in which are fine specimens 
of the new style of wood engraving.—Nos. 384, 389, 390, and 391 of 
L’ Art, which, besides the usual illustrations, contain engraved por- 
traits and etchings of several well-known French artists.—Art and 
Letters, a good number.—Part 1 of a serial edition of the New Testa- 
ment, illustrated with engravings on wood, initial letters, ornaments, 
&c., from designs of the old masters (Longmans).—Part 1 of a serial 
edition of the Leopold Shakespeare (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin) .— 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, a writer in which advocates the cutting 
of a canal from Deptford Reach to Folkestone, Dover, or Newhaven, 
and another from Paris to some point on the French coast, as against 
the Channel-Tunnel scheme.—Svience Gossip, in which we learn that 
starch will kill certain slugs.—Knowledge-—The Nautical Magazine.— 
The Month.—The Burlington.— 
series, an improvement on the old one.—The Irish Monthly, in which 
“O’Connell’s Diary ” is continued.—Tinsley’s Magazine and its summer 
number.—Time.—-Belgravia.—London Society, in which a new serial 
story is commenced.—The Theatre.—The Leisure Hour, in which is 
commenced a new story by Anne Beale.—The Sunday at Home.— 
The Sunday Magazine, containing the first chapter of a new serial 
tale by Sarah Dondney.—All the Year Round.—Good Words.— 
Cassell’s Magazine—Chambers’s Journal—Little Folks, the illustrated 
“Story of a Cat” in which will amnse children.—Harper’s New 
Monthly, the chief illustrated article in which is entitled “Spanish 
Vistas.” —The Atlantic Monthly.—The Melbourne Review (for April). 
The China Review (March and April). 


The Army and Navy Magazine, new 
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All PATTERES POST FREE. 218, 220 ’ «& 230 REGENT 8T., W. 


LIBERTY’S COLOURS, 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
LIBERTY’S ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 

AND etry IDEAS IN 
LADIES’ SEASIDE COSTUME 
AND TOILET! TE FABRICS. 





JAPANESE 
LEATHER 
PAPERS. 


FOR DADOS, W ALLS, AND SCREENS. 
‘rom 153 pe - piece. 


WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 





C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 424 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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COLLEGE, LONDON 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvutTsIpDE PaGr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


at, 
(for LADIES), 











WARS cccccscccsovcsvesesessossessnsnesss £1010 0 Narrow Column Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1853, 

Half-Page...... 5 5 0 Half-Column ae 115 0 The TERMS for the next COLLEGK YEAR will be from October 2Qna 

Quarter-Page ...........0:ssseerseeee 212 6 Quarter-Column . 017 6] December 16th, from January 15th to March 31st, and from April 23rd to J to 

Six lines and under, 5s, and 94 per line for every additional line (of eight words). 7th. The College will be closed from Good Friday to Easter Monday in s ‘uly 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. and on Whitsun Monday. ay inclusive, 


Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


OS LER’S 
CRYSTAL 


1. HIGHER COURSE for Students above 18 years.—Lectures will 
subjects in st History, Literature, Science, &c. 
given in the Michaelmas Term, by Canon Farrar, on Scripture Inter i 
from Pre-Christian Times tothe Present Day. Fee ior onk Goure of ae 
Lectnres, £1 1s. = 

2. FOUR YEARS’ COURSE for Students of 14 years and upwards.—Clace 
teaching and individual instruction are given by the Professors and Assistant. 
Teachers of the College in the various subjects of the College Programme 
General fee, £8 8s or £10 10s a term ; fee for a single weekly class, £1 6s 3d 2 

Several SCHOLARSHIPS, giving Free Evucation at the College, will be 
awarded by examination in the week preceding the Michaelmas Term, at which 
time the Entrance Examination is also held. 

3. The School for Punils of Five Years and upwards prepares for the College. 
| _ Inthe School, the MICHAELMAS TERM begins a week earlier, and the SUM. 
MER TERM ends a week later than the College Terms. Fee from £4 43 tu £8 83 

a Term. 
| Boarders are received in houses near the College by Miss WOOD, 41 Harley 
| Street; Miss KNOTT, 19 Queen Anne Street ; and Mrs. RUSSELL, 23 Nottingham 
Place. Charge, per single Term, at Miss WOOD'S and Miss KNOTT’S, 22 guineas, 
| 
| 


2 be given 
A Special Course will z 


GLASS AND 


CHINA SERVICES. 








100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“MIND YOU PUT APOLLI- 
NARIS IN THE CHAMPAGNE.” 
Punch, June 10th, 1882. 






at Mrs. RUSSELL’S, 16 guineas ; at a lower rate for the three Terms. 5 
Applications for Prospectuses and Programmes may be addressed to the Secre. 
J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, Principal. 


tary at the College. 





EDINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD, 

DJOYAL HIGH SCHOOL.—CLASSICAL ASSISTANT. 

\ MASTERSHIPS, in the HIGH SCHOOL of EDINBURGH.—It is intended 
to appoint shortly to TWO CLASSICAL ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIPS in the 
High School cf Edinburgh. These Masterships will be of the value of £300 per 
annum, Applicants for these posts must send on or before the 15th inst., twenty 
printed copies of testimonials to the CLERK of the School Board of Edinburgh, 
25 South Castle Street, who will give information in regard to duties and 
conditions of ‘Tenure. 

Edinburgh, July 6th, 1882. 


“ANN UAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS. 


“THE OF 


TABLE WATERS.” 


QUEEN 


“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 
“ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 
—Professor V. GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.” 
—Professor V. NUSSBAUM. 


HUNYADI 








The Name of the *APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
Of ail Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
and 2s per bottle. 


JANOS. 


1 "RO LET, from July Ist, an Excellent STUDIO, in SOUTH 

KENSINGTON, with Bedroom, w.c, Cellarage, &c. 

on the Premises, 1 Stratford Avenue, Marloes Road, S.W.; or to THOMAS 
WEBSTER, Esq , 43 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


Rent, £75.—Apply 





R°Y AL SOCIETY of PAINTERS | OWLEY’S MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
»X in WATER-COLOURS. — The NINETY: } ST. HELENS, LANCASTER. 
SEVENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall | HEAD MASTER & HEAD MISTRESS REQUIRED. 
Mall East. From 10 till 6. Admission, ls. Catalogue, The HEAD MASTER must be a Graduate of some 
6d; Illustrated Catalogue, Is, nore University within the British Empire. Fixed stipend, 
= ___ ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. | £150 per annum, and £3 head-money yearly for each 
2a TNO fay T, ! y amy ANNA boy. 
“geet DENCE for LADY STUDENTS, | h),. HEAD MISTRESS will receive a fixed st:pend 
and Ladies Professionally Engaged, Russell | of £100 per annum, und £2 head-money yearly for 
Honze, Tavistock Square, W.C. Large Garden, | ea-h girl, 
Tennis Ground. Address, The LADY PRINCIPAL. The Schools are constructed to accommodate 150 
» YATE TS (qver 14) —RIGHT | boys and 100 girls. 
l oS s3 —- 14). ; ao Applications, with testimonials, to be sent not 
RECEIVED ina large country house, Wi'ling- | Jater than July 2th to T. BREWIS, Town Hall, St. 
ness to read and good character required, Vacancy : 
now, and January, 1883.—‘‘ M.A., Oxon.,’’ Mill Bank 


House, near Malvern. 














obtained. 

slicaagoniecee srtencvenacisbas St. Helens, June 29th, 1882. 
in LEC I MORNING CLASSES for 
K GIRLS (opened in 1876) are held in ASHLEY 
PLACE, VICTORIA STREET, 8.W.—For nomina- 
tion form, and particulars as to the Course of Study, 
Professors, Fees, Referees, &c., address Mis i 
penter, Head Mist , 42 Stockwell Park Roa 


W ESTON -SUPER- MARE.—A 

WIDOW LADY, with chi'dren, having good 
honse and garden, wishes to TAKE CHARGE of ONE 
or TWO other CHILDREN requiring Sea Air. Edu- 
eation if required. References exchanged.—Mrs. 
PERRY, 4 Linton Villas. 2 


ALLIFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Shepperton, near London, 

HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, B.A. (€.C.C., 
Oxford Double Honours), and MALCOLM HEARD, 
B.A. (C.C.C., Oxford Double Honours, late Assistant. 
Master ata Public School), PREPARE BOYS for the | 
Public Schools. Terms, £126.—For prospectus and 
references, apply to H. ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, 
Esq., Halliford, Mid tlesex. 


N RS. FROBEL’S EDUCATIONAL 
4 ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, | 
from the age of six ye: ind upwards. Comfortable 
home; heathy situation. Careful training and 
nursitg. Mrs. Frébel is assisted by a staff of fifteen 
first-class masters and lady- hers.— For Prospectus 
and Time-tables for the coming Session, apply to Mrs. 
FROBEL, 20 Moray Place, Edinburgh. They can 
also be had on personal application at 1 Wellington 
Sireet, Strand, London. ‘ 


INSTITUTE for the ADVANCEMENT of 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 












The COMMITTEE of this Institute are prepared to 
APPOINT a HEAD MASTER to the APPLIED ART 
DEPARTMENT of the FINSBURY TECHNICAL 
| COLLEGE. He will te required to give Advanced In- 
struction in Draw ng in Colour and Design, to Super- 
intend Classes in Modelling and Wood-carving, ani to 
| deliver, or to arrange for the delivery of, Lectures on 

Style, Ornament, and Decoration, with special 
reference to Furniture and Cabinet-making, The 
in-truction will be mostly, but not exclusively, in the 
evening. The Master will be free to pursne such 
| private work as may not interfere with the discharge 
ot his duties to the Institute. Candidates are 
required to have had some experience in Teaching. 
‘ literal salary offered, with a share of the Students’ 
rees. 

App'ications, stating qualifications, accompanied by 
copies of Testimonials and Original Works, to be 
forwarded not Jater than JULY 20th, to the DIREC. 
| TOR and SECRETARY of the Institute, Gresham 
College, E.C. 

Af at THAM HOUSE, 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Mis CRAWFORD (daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. ¢ ford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Education, Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident fore’gn Governess. Good School of Art. 
; pias Pupils pre; ared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
C HURCH of ENGLAND HIGH | Home comforts.—Highest references given. 

SCHOOL, Eaton Square Branch. — Head 
Mistress Miss WESTMACOTE. ; 
RANDALL, with the sanction of 
RECEIVE as BOARDERS, at 13 Ovi 
SW.,a FEW YOUNG LADIES atten 
Schoo List of references 
MICHAELMAS TERM C 
MONDAY in OCTOBER. 


YNIVERSITY COLLEGE, L 


ae 














| i BROW SCHOOL, for 
| YOUNG BOYS and GIRLS. 
PriecipaL—Mrs. CASE. 
Teachers for the Session 1882-83 :—The Misses Case 
: v and Mi-s E. F. Squire; J. G. Pease, B.A. Lond. 
on aopheation. | (Cl md Englizh); John Bridge, M.A. Lond. 
IMMENCES FIRST | (Mathematics); Mr. Archibald Ballantyne (History 
ature); ——— (Freneh); Mr. John Guppy 
nistry): Mr. W. H. Fisk (Drawing); Miss C. 
} R.A.M. (Music); Mr. Winterbottom (Gym- 
nasties); Miss Mary birch (Dancing). 





ug the ve 















The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE The NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 207u 
will BEGIN on MONDAY. Ovtober 20 | lieath Brow, Hampstead, London. 
The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and 





LAWS, and of SCIENCE, will BEGSN on October | AVOS, SWITZERLAND.—Mr, J. 
rd. ; . ’ eee : | W. LORD, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
struction Is prov ce 1 if mck al subjects | College, Cambridge (Senior Wrangler, 1875), takes 
tLe Faculties of A and Laws, aud of |a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS, to PREPARE 
for ENTRANCE atthe UNIVERSITIES, or OTHER 
EXAMINATIONS. Terms (including board) for the 
Wiuter Season (Six Months), £150.—Address, Davos 
Dortli, Switzerland, 


























( VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
, SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F 
hes s will re-o; enon September 26th WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C., Cambridge, 
Phe Cc e to the Gower Street Station of | and formerly ant-Master at Wellington College 
Me and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 





DLY, M.A., Secrctary Classical or Modern Sides cf the Public Schools. 





R OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
Ww COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
EsTaABLISHED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1845, 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGKICULTURE, 
For IntenpinG¢ LAND OWNERS AND OccuUPIERS, 
LAND AGENTS, SuRVEYORS, COLONISTS, &e, 

The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 

the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 


in connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 


| 
| 


Helens, from whom further particulars may ke | 


| 


ary and GUILDS of LONDON | The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


| 





Acres. 
PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Duc‘e, Chairman, 
The Rizht Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingsoote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Le rd Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 3rp. 





\ ALVERN 


COLLEGE. 
i ooo 
The NEXT TERM begins FRIDAY, September 


22nd, 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 9 a.m. 
For particulars, apply to HENRY ALDRICH, 
Esq., Secretary. 





LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, facing the Atlantic. Grounds, five acres. 
Tennis Lawn. 250 Rooms. Table d’ Hote at separate 
Tables, from 6 to 8 p.m. Large Swimming Bath. 


| Hot, Cold, and Tepid Sea and Fresh Water private 








Douche, Shower, &c.—Address the MANAGER. 
AST BOURN E. 
THE GRAND HOTEL. 

Stands in its own grounds facing the Sea. Five 
minutes’ drive from the Railway Station, and close to 
the Devonshire Park and Baths. Visitors can be 
boarded, if desired. Terms, 10s 6d per day. 

No charge for attendance. Table d’héte, at separate 
tables, from 6 p.m, to 8 p.m., under the personal 
superintendence of the new Proprictors, 

CLEAVE and GASCOIGNE. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFiCE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances again-t Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. : 





JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. _ 
LEVER 


RUPTURES. 
bert 
TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 


MOC-MAIN 
medical men to be the most effective invention for the 
treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power is supplied by fhe MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular, with testi- 
monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
“WHITL’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 
CO., Limited, 228 Piccadilly, London, 
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f 6,000 £5 SHARES at 5s PREMIUM 
ee on Application, and £1 103 on Allot- 
ment.—The LIST of APPLICATIONS will be 
CLOSED on JULY 20th for London, and the 
following day for the Country. Allotment will be 
made in order of priority of application. 
HE NATIONAL LIBERAL LAND 
COMPANY (Limited). 
40 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 8.W. 
CAPITAL £100,000, in 20, aa a of £5 EACH. 
Trvus 
The Right Hon. the Barl of. DALHOUSIE. 
The Right Hon. G. J. SHAW-LEFEVRE, M.P. 
THEODORE FRY, ot . be Ms 


Dir Ss. 
JAMES E. THOROLD ROGERS, Esq., M.P., Chair- 


coke Baines, Esq. (Director, Liberator Building 
ociety 

Binord Bond, Esq. M.A., Memb, Lond, Sch. Bd. 

Pitt Cobbett, Esq., M.A., B.C.I 

John Robert Hollond, Esq., M. °P. 

John Mann, Esq. (Director, Temperance Building 
Society 

Benjamin Whitworth, Esq., M.P. 

William Woodall, Esq. , M. P. 

STANDING COUNSEL. 

William F. Robinson, Esq., Q.C., ? 
C. 'B. B. McLaren, Esq., M.P., s Lincoln’s Inn, 

BanxKERS—Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1 
Pall Mall East, S.W.; The National Provincial 
Bank of England, Limite d, 112 Bishopsgate Street, 
E.C., and 212 Piccadilly, W., and all its Branches. 

Avpitors—Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, and Co., 
Coleman Street, E.C. 

Broxers—Messrs. Harker and Hancock, 8 Warnford 
Court, E.C. 

Soricrtor—F. A 
Inn, 

SECRETARY AND SuRVEYOR—George Pooley. 


Rowland, Esq., 14 Clement’s 





REPORT for the HALF-YEAR ENDING JUNE 
30TH, 1882. 

The Directors have pleasure i in announcing that the 
Company’s Accounts to date show a suftic! ent profit, 
realised from tha Bowes Park, Surbiton, Acton, and 
other Estates, to justify them in declaring an Interim 
Dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum for the 
half-year ending June 30th, 1882. 

The bridge over the Itchen. forming an approach to 
the Bitterne Park Estate, Southampton, has been 
commenced, and will be completed in about six months. 
An early sale of a portion of this splendid estate will 
take place. 

A further issue of 6,000 Shares is now made ; and 
having regard to the value of the Company's proper- 
ties in hand, and the prospect of increased dividends, 
a premium of 5s per Share is placed upon this issue 

Forms of application for Shares and for making De- 
posits, which are received in sums of not less than 
£50 cach, at 5 per cent. interest, can be had on appli- 
cation to the Secretary. 


ANITOBA and the 
NORTH-WEST. 

The LAND and EMIGRATION OFFICES of the 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. have been 
REMOVED to 101 CANNON STREET, LONDON 
(directly opposite the Cannon Street Station), where 
Maps, Pamphlets, and the fullest and latest informa- 
tion concerning the Farming and Grazing Lands 
which the Company have for Sa'e in Manitoba and 
the Canadian Nor th-West can be obtained on applica- 
tion, — ey or by er to 

NDER BEGG, Land Agent, C.P.R. 

101 Ps ‘Street. 

RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Kobe), and issue Cire ular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Divide nds, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
—- on terms which may be ascertained at their 

ce. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 1. 

Thre: rdneedie Street, London, 1882. 


CO OMMERCTAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY indie Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed . . £2,500,000 


“CANADIAN 





Ca + ge ‘aid up... . 250,000 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed F = 733,000 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds 1,050,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
- _West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Krinps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anv RESERVE, £240,000. 
MopERATE PRSMICNS. | 
Bonus ALLOWED 70 a AFTER FrvE YEARS, 

1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID "AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to ~e a at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, 
CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


COMPRISES 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE Pa BEST AND NEWEST LITERATURE, 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, — VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, &e. 
And all the advantages of a First-class Club, with Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Drawing Room 
for Ladies, Reading and Smoking Rooms, &c. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FROM ONE GUINEA 
For Terms and all Particulars, address the Librarian, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), NEW BOND STREET. 


NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY, 


INSTITUTED 1808. 





Cu1er OFFICES. 
SURREY STREET, NORWICH. | 50 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
T. MUIR GRANT, Secretary. C. J. BUNYON, M.A., Actuary 


District OFFIcEs. 
HItt. GLASGOW—109 - VINCENT STREET 
LIVERPOOL—27 CastTLe Street 
MANCHESTER—1 Crarence Street, 


DIRECTORS. 

President— = we crew BEEVOR, Bart. 
Vice-Presidents—ROBERT FITCH, Esq., F.S.A., F.G.S.; and ARTHUR PRESTON, Es 
W. H. Criasscrn, E:a. ALFRED Master, Esq., F.R.C.S 
GEORGE ForRES Ry Esq. Peter Eaper, Esq., M.D. (Lond.), 

I. B. Coaks, Esq. Donatp StTewarp, Esq. 


POLICIES ISSUED ..... sas one 
CLAIMS PAID ... eee oon <e aa eee one Over £9,000,000 
ACCUMULATED FUND .. «0 0.00 ws) swe) Nearly £2,000,000 
The Annual General Meeting of the Members of this Society was held in Norwich « 

Sir Thomas Beevor, Bart., President of the Board of Directors, in the Chair. 
Copies of the Report, Revenue Accounts, and Balance Sheet are ready, and can be had at | the Head 
Offices, or any of the Branch Offices or Agencies, where Prospectuses and all information can also be obtained 


BIRMINGHAM—21 Bewnnett’s 
DUBLIN—3 Patace STREET. 





P.R.C.P., & 





Over 45,009 


on June 28th, 1582 








POSSESSING all the PROPER’ [IES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY 


For the Nursery, the Family satan and the Sick-room. 


SAUCE. 





LEA AND PERRINS’ 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAU 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Parchasers seo that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ** LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of th ! 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine. 


Vholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London: ani Export 


*,* Sold 
n Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


Oilmen generally. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S I A . Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and [nfants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemis t's throughout the World 


| PRorECTION F ROM FIRE 
tes AND MAY'S 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion 
Safest aperient for delicate 








UNION cri 
OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


BANK 




















Established 1837. PATE? SAFETY MATCHES 
Paid-np Capital £1,500,000 EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS 
Reserve Fund és ; * £816,500 ADVANTAGES 
Reserve Liability of Propri ietors £3,000,000 Are not POISONOUS 
ae Are free from SMELL 
rf Te a . - Are Manufac 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, ‘Without Phosnher 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s Are perfectly h as ule 
Branches bey 1out the Colonies of Australia, New To the Operatives 
Zealand, and 5 Are very DAMP-PROOE 
BILLS on the ‘COLONIES are negotiated and sent LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX 
for collection. . aii aeiitea RIGHT PRIZE ME DA ~ 
DEPOSITS are received at this ice, for fixed Wop r rivy WAT MEE 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained on pao ECTION 'TO HEALTH 
application. “—" —_— 
Ww. EWBURN, Manager, told Med Paris, 3878 Birst Award 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. ~~ tsadl. Sedear, 1060s Sdclbouren, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. FRY’S yo - ts eae 
IRK BEC BAN K.— . Pers CAR ACAS ( COA 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. R se Sto este * : ak 6 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- article." —Standar 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on ae PURE COCOA ONLY 
= inimum monthly balances, when not drawn bel =| . 1) 5 are 
25. No commissi m charged for keeping p Re COCOA if RY’ 5 Pie UC A be AC T 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three : Stric mae oped A a 
per cent. Int: srest, repayable on demand. The Bank F.1.C wae vane - H k Wi re “a 


undertakes fur its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, aud other Securities and 
Vv aluables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
March $3ist, 1230, 


REMARKABLE, pig a 
INDERD, « 


L AMPLOUGH’ 'SPYRUTIC SALINE 
4 


Rees tKAL 


in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
— Ski n Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, acd im. 
orating to the Constitution sold by Chemists, 
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THE HAMILTON PALACE SALE. 





An Illustrated Priced Catalogue of this important Collection is now in the Press. It 
will be printed on large paper, and will contain numerous Engravings on Wood and in Fac- 
simile of the principal objects in the Sale. These Engravings have been specially designed 
and executed for this Catalogue by eminent French and English Artists attached to the Staff 
of L’ART, and have not appeared in any previous Catalogue. Full particulars of the price 


of each lot will be given, together with the names of the Purchasers. 
Printed on Rolled Paper, and handsomely bound in cloth, royal 4to, One Guinea. 


A Limited Number of Copies will be printed on Dutch hand-made Paper, price Two Guineas. 


Subscribers’ Names received at the Office of L’ART, 13-4 New Bond Street, London ; 


and 33 Avenue de L’Opera, Paris. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
SUMMER EXHIBITION. 
NOW OPEN, FROM 9 TILL 7. 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 





SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND 
SHARES, WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 








Operators in Stock Exchange Securities should test this system, by which LArGr Prorits are 
realised, and the possibility of losses is reduced to a Minimum. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Civil Service Gazette-—*' The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge and Co. is easy to comprehend, 
and safe.’——John Bull.—‘‘ An easy and apparently safe system, worthy of pubiic confidence.’’——-Court 
Journal.—“ An excellent way of speculating, ably set forth.’’ Civilian.—“ Their system commends itself 
as being a very safe one.”,——News of the World.—*‘ Their book is well worth reading. One cannot do better 
than retain their services.” 











W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


CRAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTES. 





OUR OCTAVES (Table) (never requires tuning) ... aoe ae ... 10 Guineas. 


FIVE se», ” (never requires tuning) .., wae see on ae ” 
‘ pS (Studio)... eee sie vee vee vee tee ww. «16 ” 
Pe 5s (Yacht), with Closing Keyboard in Pine Case ae soe 620 5 
$5 ie Re in American Walnut Case .., oe sais cee: Yee 5 
; - 5 in Oak Case ... ae vee ie ave er ” 

. in Black and Gold Case _... ci cai ce, 26 5 


” ” ’ 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine, and other Cases, from sia he ner se OD - 


PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, W.; 
40 to 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S 


| 
| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
| PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

| DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME, 
| 
| 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LL 


WHISKY. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
ingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
vlearness, is pronounced by all competent 
sathorities to be the best. 


N,B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


ee, 
Now ready, price 6s, 


Ses BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. CLI., for JULY 
ConrTENTS, 

a ag JAPANESE PROGREss. 

HE Puritan ELEMENT IN LONGFEL 
Tue HITTITES AND THE Bree, _— 
Bacu AND HANDEL, 

Tur Poetry OF ROSSETTI. 

Tue SirvaTion IN IRELAND. 
THE MINISTRY AND PARLIAMENT, 
. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


- 


DONS oT Go! 


a: Hopper and Srovexton, 27 Paternoster 


Edited hy Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D. 


HE EXPOSITOR. <A New Volume 
commences with the JULY NUMBER. Price 
ls, now realy, containing :— 





THE ORAL AND THE WRITTEN GoOsPELs. By Almoni 
Peloni. 

~~ PRESENT PosiTION OF EVOLUTION AND 11 

EARINGS ON CHRISTIAN FAITH. Ry Rey. 

Wace, D.D. al ead 

Sources oF Sr. Pavut’s Tracutnc.—I. The Words of 
the Lord Jesus. By Rev. Edgar C. 8. Gibson, M.A 

INTER-RELATIONS OF THE SEVEN EPISTLES OF Curisr. 
By Rev. W. Milligan, D.D. i 

Was BARNABAS IGNORANT OF JEWISH Ritvat ? By 
James C. Marshall, ‘ 

BrieEF Notices OF Books. By the Editor. 


NEW VOLUME. 
Vol, III. NEW SERIES (January to June, 1882), 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 7s 6d, 


Pail Hopper and Srovénton, 27 Paternoster 
Ow. 


Tur QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 307, will be published on SATURDAY, 
July 15th. 

CONTENTS. 
THE FALL OF THE MON\RCHY OF CHARLEs I, 
ITALIAN LITERATURE OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
Mr. MatrrHew ARNOLD ON WORDSWORTH AN} 
Byron. 

Fanny Kempsur’s Recornps OF Her Lire. 
CHINESE AND BABYLONIAN LITERATURE. 
NATURAL SCENERY. 
STATE AND PROSPECTS OF AGRICULTURE. 
Mevievat Hymns. 
9. OxFORD REMINISCENCES. 
10, THe PARrALysis OF GOVERNMENT. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
> ion 


PMSF wre 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 7th, and BILLS 
by the 10th, July. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 








TPHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 

CCCXIX., will be published on SATURDAY 
NEXT, July 15th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
for insertion cannot be received by the Publishers 
later than MONDAY NEXT, July 10th, 


. London: Lonemans and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, 
E.C. 
thas EK FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
ConTENTS FoR JULY, 
Fors 1x CounciL. By W. Minto. 
A Voice From THE Nite. By the Author of “ The 
City of Dreadful Night.”’ 
PHILOSOPHY IN THE ROMAN CHURCH. 
Davidson. 
Mr. Lecky and GeorGEIIT. By T. E. Kebbel. 
Wuy is Mr. MILLAIs OUR POPULAR PAINTER? By 
Emilie Isabel Barrington. 
An American Novet. By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
Egyptian Poricy: a Retrospect. Ry the Editor. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
CuapMANn and Hatt, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, 
W.c. 








By Thomas 





| ie RESORTS and __ their 

USES. Being Vacation Studies in various 

Health Resorts, By J. Burney Leo, M.D. Crown 

8vo. [Ima few days. 
Cxrapman and Hatt, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, 
C. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 187. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 


OXFORD ST,, 
WwW. E.C.. LONDON. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. _ 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 





Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 





asgnneda 
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WORKS BY 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 


LATE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


D.D., 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS 
Ecclesiastical Subjects. 12s. 


WESTMINSTER SERMONS, 


on SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 12s. 


HISTORY of the JEWISH CHURCH. 


Abraham to the Christian Era, 3 vols., 38:. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND. 


7s 6d, 
The EPISTLES of ST. PAUL to the CORIN- 
THIANS. 18°. 


SINALI and PALESTINE, in Connection with 


their History. Ms. 


The BIBLE in the HOLY LAND. 


Extracts from the above Work, for Young Persons. 33 61. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of CANTER- 
BURY. 7s 6.1. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WESTMIN- 


STER ABBEY, from its Foundation down to the Year 1876. 15s, 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of DR. 


ARNOLD. 2 vols., 12s. 


MEMOIR of EDWARD, 


MARY sTANLEY. 9s. 


SERMONS PREACHED DURING a 


in the EAST with H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 9s. 


Essays on 
PREACHED 


From 


Being 


CATHERINE, and 
TOUR 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 316, with Two Maps, Three Autotype Plates, and 31 
Woodeut Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs by F. Duschek, Bucs urest, 
price 16s, cloth. : = 
YOUMANIA, PAST and PRESENT. By James Samvet- 
Ay son, of the Middle — Barrister-at-Law. 

London: LoNGMANsS and Co. 


THE “ MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS 


Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have pa‘d the 
Inventor £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their Department-. 

No washing-off, No re-melting. Suits all climates. Negatives available for 
years, Full particulars post free. —C. Fellows, 4 Tettenhall Road, Wolve srhampton. 


ifs MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 

—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,633 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 15,354 
cases, with an aggregate of 34,954 attendances. Owingto the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annus ul 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowle dged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Gener al 

FINCH, 71 Landsdowne Place, Brighton. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


EDINBURGH 


8yvo, price 63, 

. Don SEBASTIAN AND HIS PERSONATORS. 
. SIeMENS’ THEORY OF SOLAR Heat. 
INDIAN ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE, 
Lirrre, Dumas, PastEuR, AND TAINE. 
Tue Rep Book or MENTEITH. 

Nortu Borneo. 

. AMERICAN SOCIETY IN AMERICAN FICTION. 

. Lecky’s ENGLAND IN THE EI1GH.EENTH CENTURY. 
9. THREE IN Norway. 

10, A RETROSPECT OF THE SESSION, 


REMINISCENCES, — chiefly of ORIEL 
COLLEGE and the OXFORD MOVEMENT. “By Tuomas Moztry, formerly 


Fellow of Oriel, Rural Dean of Plymtree and of Ottery. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 
price 183. 


WILLIAM HOWITT’S VISITS to REMARK- 


ABLE PLACES. New Edition, condensed into One Volume, with the 
Original Illustrations, about 80, engraved on Wood by 8. Williams. Crown 


8vo, 73 6d. 

1 TRY onmn y TITY r 

The NEW TESTAMENT of OUR LORD 
and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Illustrated with Engravings on Wood 
after Paintings by Masters of the Early Italian School. New Edition in course 
of publication in 18 Monthly Parts, price Is each. Part I. now ready. 


The NEW MAN and the ETERNAL LIFE: 
NOTES on the REITERATED AMENS of the SON of GOD. By the Rev. A. 
JvuKes. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


EXPERIMENTAL PHYSIOLOGY, its 
Benefits to Mankind; with an Address on Unveiling the Statue of William 
Harvey at Folkestone, August, 1881, By Ricuarp Owen, C.B., M-D., F.R.S., 
&e. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


COOKERY and HOUSEKEEPING ; a Manual 
of Domestic Economy for Large and Small Fa: ‘nilie 3. By Mrs. Henry Reeve. 
Second Edition, with 8 Coloured Plates and 37 Woodcauts. Crown 8vo, 73 6d, 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COM- 
MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Latest Edition, containing 
the Most Recent Statistical Information. By A. J. Wirtsoy, Author of ‘‘ The 
Resources of Mudern Countries.’”” Medium 8yo, with Maps and Charts, 63:, 


iv a A Pa | “” r YY u Y r > 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE, for JULY, 2s 6d. 
THE ‘Lapy Mav ‘Dp.’ Chapters 11-13. By the Author of “The Wreck of the 
* Grosvenor. 
THE Ear.iest ScoTTisH UNIvERSITY. (Concluded.) By Principal Shairp. 
APOLLO THE FIDDLER: A CHAPTER ON ARTISTIC ANACHRONISM. By Vernon 
Lee. 
“Tue Lorp or THE Wortp.” By William Simpson, F.R.GS. 
GONERIL: A STORY IN FouR CHAPTERS. 3y Miss Mary Robinson. 
JETHELSTON : A NORTHERN SKETCH. By James Purves 
SoLiLoguium Fratris RoGer1 Baconis, ANNO Domrsr 1292. 
Horne. 
Tue Irtsu DIrricurty. 


The 


JULY. 


REVIEW, No. 319, 


[On Saturday nevt. 


DID Se Coble 


By R. H. 


By a Foreign Liberal. 


LONGMANS and CO. 


London : 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JULY. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


BOOKS FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


New Edition, now ready, postaze free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City Office—2 KinG Street, CHEAPSIDE, 








LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. ‘PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 





XU 


Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
M uts Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 

rom Dandriff ; Restores when falling z off; Strengthens 
Wak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and Ils, 
«2 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PI LLS.—Dy SENTERY, 
Drarrku@A, AND D1soORDERED BowELs.—These 
maladies are ever ’ present, and if left unattended fre- 
quently terminate fatally. It should be eve rywhere 
known that all these complaints originate in the 
presence of some undigested substance in the stomach 
or bowels, or of some deleterious matter in the blood, 
and that Hollow) 'y’s Pills can eliminate either with 
ase and expedition. They combine in # surprising 
der gree puritying, alterative, regulating, and strength- 
ening qnalities, and thus exert over every intern: ed 
organ the wholesomely controlling influence so nece 
fary for subduing ex: essive action in the human frame. 
Holloway’s medicine m: iy be advantageously taken as 
a meansof keeping the blood pure and the body cool— 
the only practicable plan of mainta‘ning health in 
youtb, in manhood, and in 0.d age, 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
| PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
FIRST PRIZE MEDA A 5 
EXHIBIT TON, 1879, 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 


to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the | 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


Dp" LOCOCK’S -ULMONIC 

WAFERS.—Cvure or Hay-FEveR—SUMMER 
CaTarru.—Mr. Brown, 168 Hockley Hill, Birm ng- 
bam, writes :—‘‘ Une person sutivred from hay-fever, 
took the Wafers, and found immediate relief.”” They 
rapidly cure asthma, consumption, couzhs colds, 
bronchitis, and all di sorders of the throat and lun 
and taste pleasantly. Price 1s 1}d, 2: 91, 43 od, oa 
lls per box, by all druggists, 













3k. AND & Co’s OWN SAUCE. 


sv PS, PRESERV E DPROV ISIONS 


and 


peerrse MEATS. Also, 


| | cecmeeien of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
 \eceiaimaaiaiaial and J ELLY, and other 


-. jieetaeaaaaaialaaas for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE 
MAYFAIR, W. 


STREET, 
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NEW BOOKS AT MUDIE'S LIBRARY. 





Fanny Kemble’s Records of Later Life (1,000 copies)—Reminiscences of Oriel 
College, by Rev. T. Mozley (500 copies) —Lecky’s England in the Eighteenth Century 
—The Literary History of England in the Eighteenth Century, by Mrs. 
Oliphant—Life of Sir Charles Lyell—Morley’s Life of Cobden—Science and 
Culture, by T. H. Huxley—Memories of Old Friends, by Caroline For—Froude's 
Life of Carlyle—Carlyle’s Tour in Ireland—Reign of William Rufus, by FE. A. 
Freeman—Through Siberia, by Henry Lansdell—Du Chaillu’s Land of the Midnight 
Sun—Uganda, by R. W. Felkin and C. T, Wilson—Life in Fiji, by C. F. Gordon- 
Cumming—Nordenskibld’s Voyage of the* Vega’—Men and Events of my Time in 
India, by Sir Richard Temple—Hensel’s Memoirs of the Mendelssohn Family—The 
Making of England, by J. R. Green—Fitzgerald’s History of the Stage—Lord 
Dufferin’s Speeches—Serjeant Ballantine's Experiences—The Indian Empire, by W. 
W. Hunter—Jerrold’s Life of Cruikshank—Notes from America, by Dr. W. H. 
Russell—Gallengas Summer Tour in Russia—John Leech and other Papers, by Dr. 
John Brown—Hovyaard’s Voyage of the + Vega’—East of the Jordan, by Selah Merrill 
—Plain Speaking, by Mrs. Craik—Buckland’s Notes from Animal Life—Traits and 
Travesties, by Laurence Oliphant—The Synod of Elvira, by A. W. Dale—Altavona, 
by Professor Blackie—Holidays in Spain, by F. R. M*Clintock—Benderloch, by W. 
A. Smith—Natural Religion, by the Author of “ Ecce Homo”—Lacordaire, by H. 
L. S. Lear—Iveland’s Memoir of Emerson—John Inglesant (1.500 copies)— 
Democracy—Castle Warlock, by George MacDonald—The Minister's Son, by M. 
C. Stirling—Marion Fay, by Anthony Trollope—A Faithful Lover, by Mrs, Mae- 
quoid—Traseaden Hall, by Major-General Hamley—Mount Royal, by M. FE. Brad- 
don—Unknown to History, by C. M. Yonge—For Cash Only, by James Payn—The 
Freres, by Mrs. Alexander—and every other Recent Work of general interest. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JULY, now ready, postage free. 


*,* Fresh Copies of all the Best New Books are added to MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY as the demand increases, and ample Supplies are provided of oll Forth- 
coming Works of General Interest, as they appear. 





SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 


LIBRARIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY _ (Limited), 


‘We cannot refrain from recommending a new hook, * Vice 
Versa,’ published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., to every one 
who wishes to enjoy a series of explosive laughs.”—Datry News, 
July Ist. 








Now ready, crown 8yo, 63 


or, a Lesson to Fathers. 
By F. ANSTEY. 


VICE VERSA ; 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘“ ALCESTIS.” 


At all the Libraries, in 2 vols, post 8vo. 


NORTHAM CLOIS TERS. 


By the AUTHOR of “ ALCESTIS,” &e. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, royal 8vo, 25s. 


LEGAL MEDICINE. Part I., including Evidence 


—The Signs of Death—The Post-Mortem—Sex—Monstrosities—Hermaphrodism—Ex- 
pectation of Life—Presumption of Deatn and Survivorship—Heat and Cold—Burns— 
Lightning Explosions—Starvation. By CHARLES MEYMOTT TIDY, M.B., &.C.5., 
Master of Surgery, Professor of Chemistry and of Forensic Medicine and Public Health 
at the London Hospital, Medical Officer of Health for Islington, late Deputy Medical 
Officer of Health and Public Analyst for the City of London, &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








HORT READIN 
S CHRISTIAN YEAR. shy eesti po 


Personal Use. By E. W. BopLEY. With L i 
by the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop by ee 


Part 1. ADVENT to EASTER. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. Second Edition. (Just published, 


Part 2. EASTER to ADVENT 

8vo, cloth 5s. Crown 
(Each Part may be had separately.) 

The writer’s plan has been to take a short pas 
of Scripture, commonly from one of the eae 
for the day, and give a few comments, simp y ex. 
pressed, with a special devotional purpose. Each 
would take but a few minutes to read, and we can 
well imagine that thev may be found very useful,” 
Spectator. ; 

“The style is simple and clear. We have never 
met with a work so fitted to aid household and 
personal devotion. It supplies a want generally felt 
by those who are anxious to provide themselves with 
a plain, lively, and attractive course of daily reading 
for family worship.’’—Gloucestershire Chronicle, 


By the same Author. 


RAYERS and RESPONSES for the 
HOUSEHOLD. Fifth Thousand, cloth, 9d. 

** Familiar devotional forms woven with much skill 
and piety into prayers for the household. What we 
especia'ly like is the real and practical tone of the 
petitions ; we have seldom seen a book of Fami! 
Prayers so thoroughly useable. We think that it will 
be acceptable alike to the elder and younger members 
of the household.’’—Literary Churchman, 

London: W. SKEFFINGTON and Son, 163 Piccadilly, 


A HANDBOOK in OUTLINE of 
the POLITICAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By Artuur H. Dyxe Acianp, Christ Church, Oxford, 
and C. Ransome, Professor of Modern Literature and 
History, Yorkshire Coliege, Leeds. 1882. 6s. 

. We remember nothing so complete and, at the 
same time, so practical as this; nothing, certainly, 
which met so many needs at once.’’—Times, 

‘*This manual will eertainly be highly valued by all 
teachers aud by all students of English history in its 
higher aspects.’’—Journal of Education. 

“ This excellent little book ought to be in the hands 
of every one who wishes to possess in an accessible 
form all that is best worth knowing in English his. 
tory.’’—Manchester Guardian. 

“So useful a book ought to go through many 
editions,” —Spectator. 

“This handbook may fairly claim the merit of more 
accuracy, fullnes:, and method than any previous 
work of the kind with which we are acquaiuted,”— 
Educational Times. 

* Altogether, it is long since we have seen a book so 
likely to be a real assistance to the student, as well as 
to the teacher.’’—Saturday Review. 

Rivinetons, London and Oxford. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, price 6d; by post, 7d. 
te ERS’S POSITION of SIR 
J ROWLAND HILL MADE PLAIN. By 
Patrick CHatmens, Author of “The Penny Postage 
Scheme of 1837: Was it an Invention or a Copy ?” 
London: Errrnaguam WILson, Royal Exchange. 


Fourth Edition, 487 pp , 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
AMUEL SHARPE’S HISTORY of 
the HEBREW NATION and its LITERA- 
TURE. Withan Appendix on the Hebrew Chrono- 
logy. By SamMvuet SuarPE, Author of the “ History 

of Egypt.” 

Witiiams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Now ready. z ° 

IDED LIFE INSURANCE. By 
l Rev. WarrEN TrEvVor. Showing how Chari- 
table Funds can be employed in assisting Clergy- 
men and others to ensure their lives for the benetit of 
their families and for their own needs in sickness and 
old age. Appendix, with Rules and Forms, &c. Demy 
8vo, pp. 49, price 6d. 





__C.and E. La xTon, Farringdon Street, E.C. 
A DECADE of VERSE. 5s. 
y & * Verse of no common quality.’’—Spectator. 


By the Same Author. 
DOROTHY BROWN (Every Day). 5s. 
** Tt tantalises us.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
REMINGTON and Co., 134 New Bond Street, W. 
Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shill'ng, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatize on the only Snecess- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBERT 
G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: C. MircHetL~and Co., Red Lion Court, 


Fleet Street. 
TORY of the GOVERNMEN'1 
OFFICES.—See the BUILDER (44, by post 444) ; 
Monumental and Sepulchral; Prize Works, Souti 
Kensington ; Latest from Syria; Art of the Smith. 
Views :—Reredos, Edinburgh Cathedral ; Missionaries’ 
College, Sevenoaks; Residences, Cirencester; New 
Chureb, Fourviéres; and Amended Pians for Govern- 
ment Oflices’ Site, and Piccadilly Improvement,—i6 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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NEW WORKS OF FICTION 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





A BALL-ROOM 
REPENTANCE. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, 


Author of “Steven Laurence,’’ &e. 


In 2 vols. crown Svo. 


APRODIGAL’S PROGRESS. By 
Frank Barrett, Author of “ Lieutenant 


Barnabas,” &¢c. 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


“¢Tieutenant Barnabas’ was better than 


most contemporary novels, and so is 


> 


> if only because of the 


‘Prodigal’s Progress, 
healthy and sturdy moral portraiture, because 
he has a charming heroine, and because he 
has an excellent command of fresh and lively 


dialogue.’—Saturday Review. 





IN a CATHEDRAL CITY. By 
BerruA Tuomas, Author of ‘° The 


Violin-Player,’’ &c. In 2 vols. crown Svo. 


“There is some very charming work in 
Miss Thomas’s two volumes, which may be 
without misgiving.’’— 


taken and read 


Atheneum. 


MARIE DUMONT: the Story of 
a Farmer’s Daughter. By Lady PoLtock. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


ROYAL ANGUS. 


James Dovctas. 


By Lord 
In 2 vols. crown Svo. 


Just ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREFT, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 


Fortunes Marriage. By 


GEORGIANA M, Craik, Author ot ‘‘ Dorcas,” &e. 


Redeemed. By Shirley Smith. 


Author of “ His Last Stake,’’ &c. 
By Mrs. 


3 VOLS. 


A Faithful Lover. 


Macgvor, Author of “ Patty,” Ke. | 


Donovan. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of “ Won by Waiting.” 


Daisy Beresford. By Catharine 


Cnitpar, Author of “The Future M: — vis.”” 


His Little Mother: and * Other 


Tales. By the Author of “Join Hoatifas.”’ 
Second and Cheaper Edition. 1 yo'., 6s. 


_ HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


4IFE in CONSTANTINOPL E 


HETC HERKESS and is ViCT rN: 





Sketches of Seciul, Meral, and Political Life 
Coustantinople. By A Resipent oF THE L 481 
Turek YEARS. Crown Svo, cloth, 7s 6d, post free. 

“The reader who honestly desires to hive the 
opinion of an eye-witness on the actual condition of 
the Turk’sh cuital has not far to seek fer hi- 
gratification. The *Teherkess and his Victim’ is az 
interesting book.’’—Athenwum. 

London: Joun Hopees, 13 Soho Squar , W. 





Seventh Thousand. Second Edi tion, 
OMEO and JULIET. Shakespeare's | 
Tragedy, as Performed at the Lyceum, | 
Edited by Henry Irvise. 
Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Sqnare; and at thi 


| 
. Theatre. | 


Price One Shilling. 


MESSRS. W. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 





On Wednesday next 


will be published. 


THE LAST PUNIC WAR. 


— 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


TUNIS, 


With a Narrative of the French Conquest of the Regency. 
By A. M. BROADLEY. 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps, in 2 vols. 


post 8ro, 


ADMIRAL LORD KEITH. 


This day is publishel, 


MEMOIR OF THE HON. GEORGE 


KEITH 


ELPHINSTONE, K.B., 
VISCOUNT KEITH, ADMIRAL OF THE RED. 
By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, 


Author of ‘*The City of 


Sunshine,” &c. 


With Portrait, other Engravings, and Maps, vo, 2ls, 


This day is published, 


THE JEWS 


OF 


BARNOW: 


Stories by Karl Emil Franzos, 


Translated by M. W. 


MACDOWALL. 


Crown 8yo, 6s, 


iay is published, 
Y FELL AND FJORD: 
Or, SCENES AND STUDIES IN ICELAND. 
Ry J. E. OSWALD. 


Post &vo, with Tlnstrations, 7s 6d, 


Th's day is published. 


ROUGH RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MILITARY SERVICE AND SOCIETY. 
By Lientenant-Colonel BALCARRES D, WARDLAW 
RAMSAY, 


2 Volumes, post 8vo, 21s. 

These volumes contain Reminiscences and Anecdotes 
of H.M. the Queen, the late Prince Consort, the Em 
pero  Napole wv TAI, the King of Denmark, the King of 
Italy, the late Victor Emmanuel, the Dukeof Welting- 
ton, Lord E!llenborengh, Loid Dalhousie, Lord Har- 
dinze, Lord C wd Cardigan, Lord Arey, Sir 
Walter se ‘ott, sray, Sir Charles Napier, Lord 
Lawrence, ke. ; with Experiences of Trave 
Continent, in Corsiea, and in the East ar 
Inclies, 

















This day is published. 
THE HON. HENRY ERSKINE, 
LURD-ADVOCATE FOR SCOTLAND. 


With Notices of Certain of Lis Kinsfolk and of his 
ime. Compied from Family Papers, and 
Other Sources of Information. 


y Lientenant-Culowel ALEX. FERGUSSON, late of 
the Staff of her Majesty’s Indian Army. 
With Portraits and other Tlustrations, large 8vo, 
Sls 6d. 


This day is published. 
MEMOIR OF ALEXANDER SETON, 
EARL OF DUNFERMLINE, 


tof the Court of Session, and Lord 
CLancelior of Scotland. 


SETON, Advocate, M.A. Oxon., &e. 


With illustrat ons, crown 4to, 21s, 


REVOLT OF MAN. 


Post Sve. 7s 6d. 


THE MINISTERS SON; 
(ME WITH HONOURS. 


4 , Anthor of * Mi ssing a 
aims of Iuvermoy,’ 





Seventh Pres 


Bs GED 


THE 





post Svo, 253 61. 


Thi- ay is published. 


DICKS WANDERING. 


By JULIAN STi RGIS, Authore fel ‘ttle Comedies,’ “3 
* An Ac omplirhed Geatleman,”’ * John-a-Dreams. 





. post Svo, 25s 6d. 





THE LAIRDS SECRET. 
By J. H. JAMIESON. 
2 vols. post avo, [7s {This day. 


TRAITS AND TRAVESTIES; 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Author of “ Piceadilly,’’ “‘ The Land of K iemi,” “ The 
Land of Gilead,”’ &e. 
Post Svo, 10s 61 
“He has the gift, not common in this country, of 
the esprit Gaulois; he aims his strok 8 at follies, and 
abuses without any semblance of effort. His wit is 
at once keen and 1 ght-hearted. ees only, however, 
are Mr. Oliphant’s stories new anc ig htful, but the 
turn of thought which they snz vand whic h he 
follows up without in the le aston rding it to de ath, is 
apne aly unexpected aud humorous. Saturday 
review, 














TRASEADEN HALL. 
“WHEN GEORGE the THIRD was KING.” 
By Major-General W. G. HAMLI!Y, Author of 
“Guilty, or Not Guilty?” “* Tue House of Lys,” &c. 


3 vols. post 8vo, 25. 6d 


THE FAITHS OF THE WORLD. 
A Concise History of the Great Rel‘vious Systems of 
the Worid. 
3y Principal CSIRD; Professors FLINT, MILLI- 
GAN, and TAYLOR; Drs. JAMES MACGREGOR, 
J, CAMERON LEES, and Others, 
Crown % z 





3 day is published, 


THE FORESTER: 


A Practical Tre:tire en t)e Plu 
Ge 





ing, Rearing, and 
ral Management of Forcst Trees. 
By JAMES BROWN, LL.D., 
Inspec or of, and Reporter on, Woods and Foreste, 
Benmore House, Port Elzin, Ontario. Assisted by 
his Son, GEORG) E. BROWN, Forester, Cumloden, 
Newton-Stewart. 









Fifth Edition, Enlarged ar 


proved, royal 8vo, 
with nearly 200 Engravings 


on Wood, 36s, 
A LADY’S CRUISE IN A FRENCH 
MAN-OF-WAR. 
By C. F. G@ORDON-CUMMING, 
Author of “At Home in Fiji.” &e. 
New and Cheaper Edition post Sve, with Map and 
numerouns Illustrations , les 6d. 
AT HOME IN FiJI. 
By the SAME, 
Fourth Edition, post 8vo, with I1In 
Map, 7s 6d 


strations and a 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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TOURISTS’ 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Views. 


SEVENTH EDITION, with Nine Maps and Three Panoramic Views, 7s. 


THE ENGLISH LAKE  £DISTRICT. 


By HENRY IRWIN JENKINSON, 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Royal Historical Societ'es. 
Or in Four Srcrions separately, v'z.:—KESWICK ; WINDERMERE and LANGDALE ; 


Coniston, BUTTERMERF, and WasTwaTER; GRASMERE and ULLSwaTER. 
Paper cover, ls 6d each. 

“The landmarks are pointed out as we ascend or descend, so that a wayfaring 
man, thongh a fool, cannot err in his ramole.’’—Times. 

** A more useful companion, we can honestly say, could not be fuund.’’ 

—Spectator. 

** So carefully indeed is this work execu‘ed that we see on turn'nz to it that it 
not enly gives the clearest directions for going from Grasmere by Meg's G.ll into 
Langdale, but also for returning.’’—Saturday Review. 

“‘The most perfect guide-book that we ever saw.’’—Graphic. 

**We commend this guide to all travellers.’’—Athenwum, 


GUIDES AND 


** The care which Mr. Jenkins on has expended on the work is remarkable. It | 
would seem that whenever a doubt could be solved by a walk of fifty or a hundred | 


miles, he has not hesitated to tuke it...... The result of his labour is apparent on 


every page. The general arrangement of the volume is admirable ; the maps are | 


good; but perhaps the most striking feature of the book—a feature, indeed, 
which distinguishes it from almost all other guides—is the clear and careful 
manner in which the traveller is directed over mountain-paths and sheep-tracks, 
through lonely valleys and across desolate moors.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Also, 
NORTH WALES, 6s 6d. 

Or in Five Sections, separately, viz.:—CHEestTeR; LLANDUDNO ; BeTtws-y-CoED 
and Snowpon ; DoLeaxtiy and BALA; ABERYSTWITH and LLANGOLLEN, 
Paper covers, 1s 6d each, 

CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, & NEIGHBOURHOOD, ds. 
The ISLE of MAN. 5s. | The ISLE of WIGHT. 5bs. 


SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Feap. 8vo, with Maps and Views. 


Limp cloth, 3s 61; paper cover, 2s 6d, 


NORTH WALES. 


By HENRY IRWIN JENKINSON, 
Author of Practical Gu'des to the English Like District, Isle of Wight, Iste of 
Man, &e. 
“This new Guide to North Wa'es is marked by the sane conscientiousness, 
clearness, and miuute detail which have rendere 1 his previous works so valuable 


SURREY. 





MAPS, 


STANFORD’S TWO SHILLING SERIEs, 


With Maps, &c., Feap. 8vo, cloth. 
NEW GUIDES. 
. TOURISTS’ GUIDE to BERKSHIRE. with some 


Preliminary Remarks as to its Early History, Antiqu'ties, W i 

By Epwarpd Watrorp, M.A., Editor of “The Ccuuty Fauilion age 

quarian Magazine,’’ &c. " nti. 
With 


. TOURISTS’ GUIDE to CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Descriptions of the Chef Objects of Interest, Topographical Hi 
torical, and Antiquarian. By Antuor G. Hit, B.A. F.S.A., Autho of 
** Architectural and Histurical Notes on the Churchescf Cambridgeshire: 


III. TOURISTS’ GUIDE to DORSETSHIRE. Coast, 


Ral, and Roal. By R. N. Wortu, F.G.8, Author of Tourists’ Gui 
to North and South Devor, Somerset, &c. 7 tate? Guides 


IV. TOURISTS’ GUIDE to ESSEX. With Some Pre 
1 m'nary Remarks as to its Early History, Antiquit‘es, Worthies, &c, By 
Epwarp WALrorp, M.A., Editor cf ‘* The County Fauilies,” “ Antiquarian 
Magaz'ne,” &e. [Nearly ready, 


V. TOURISTS’ GUIDE to WARWICKSHIRE. By G. 
PuILurres BEVAN, FG S8., F.8.S., Author of Tourists’ Guides to Hampshire 
Surrey, Kent, Yorkshire, &c. al 


— 


I 


Lom! 


NEW EDITIONS. 
CORNWALL. Third Edition. By Watrer H. Treeetias 
Chief Dranghtsman, War Office, , 


KENT. Fourth Edition. By G. Puttuirs Bevay, F.G.S 
F.8.8. : 


Second Edition. By G. Pinups Bevan, F.G.9, 


F.S.8. 
The Series also contains GUIDES to 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By B.Carke.; LONDON (TOURISTS’ GUIDE 
| DERBYSHIRE. By Rev. J. C. Cox. THROUGH). By the Rev. W. J, 


| DEVON (NORTH). 


to the tourist. The directions are so clear as to be unmistakable to the meanest 


capacity.”’—Times. 
“The special merit of this handbook is its trustworthiness. Mr. Jenkinson 


has visited every place described, and travelled by every r ute suggested, and has | 


throughout viewed things as a practical guide should view then. His direetions 
to the pedestrian are so miuute and clear, that it is hardly possible to go wrong, 
and his advice as to what to see and what to avoid iz always worth atteution.’’— 
Academy. 

Also, 


CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
Paper cover, 23. 
The ISLE of MAN. Paper cover, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 
The ISLE of WIGHT. Paper cover, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 
NEW EDITIONS. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Lighteenpenny Guide. 


Fourth Edition. 


KESWICK. Fourth Edition, 1s 6d, 


Loftie, B.A., F.S.A 
FGS LONDON (ROUND ABOUT). By the 
Beran aria eee | Rev. W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A, 
ees (SOUTH). By R.N. Worth,!| NORFOLK. By Walter Rye. 

-G.S. SOMERSETSHIRE. By R. N. Worth, 

Phe above Guides to North and South gugsEx. By G.F. Chambers, F.R.A.8 
ET YORKSHIRE, NORTH and EAST 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H.| RIDINGS. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.8. 

I. Jenkinson, F.R.G.S. | YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING. By 
HAMPSHIRE. By G.P. Bevan, F.G.S.|  G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. ‘ 


STANFORD'S COMBINED MAPS AND GUIDES. 
NORTH WALES.—TOURISTS’ MAP, on the scale of 3 miles 


toaninch ; siz, ’4inches by 27, and Descriptive VISITORS’ GUIDE. Folded in 
case, plan, 1s 6.1; coloured, fo ded in case, 2s; coloured, moun‘ed in caze, 5s, 


SOUTH WALES.—TOURISTS’ MAP, on the scale of 3} miles 
to an inch; size, 34 inches by 27, and Descriptive VISITORS’ GUIDE. Folded in 
case, plain, 1s 6d; coloured, folded in case, 23; coloure}, mounted in cise, 53. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—TOURISTS’ MAP, on the scale of 1 inch 
toa mile; s‘ze, 27 inches by 21, and Descriptive VISITORS’ GUIDE. Folded 


in cover, p'ain, 1s; fulded in caze, coloured, 1s 6d ; mounted in case, coloured, 
9 “J 
v8 6d. 


By R. N. Worth, 


LONDON.—MAP, 4 inches to a mile; size, 34 inches by 27, with 
Guide, Cab Fares, and 4,900 Street R ferences. Folded, 1s, plain; 1s 6d, 
coloured; coloured and mounted in case, 3; 6d. 





TRAVELLING MAPS. 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’S RATLWAY MAP, 
containing all the Railways, with their Stations; the Pr neipal Roads, 
Rivers, and Chief Mountain Ranges. Scale, 24 miles to the inch; size, 47 
inches by 38, In Sheet, Pla’n, 10s; Coloured, 12s; Coloured and Mounted in 
Case, 16s. 


SWITZERLAND.—The ENLARGED ALPINE CLUB 
MAP of the SWISS and ITALIAN ALPS. Enlarzed from the 
Map drawn and engraved under the superintendence of «a Committee 
of the Alpine Club, and Edited by R. ©. Nicnous, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 
It includes the Bernese Oberland, Mont Blanc, and the Graian Alps, the 
Valais, Upper Engatine, with Pontresioa, the Val Tellina, &. Scale, 3 miles 
toaninch. On Eight Sheets, sold separately at ls 61 earch. 


GENERAL MAPS of SWITZERLAND, in Case, 53 and 3s, 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD'’S LONDON 
ATLAS RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. 
Scale, 10 miles to an inch; size, 40 inches by 48. 

The Four Sheets can be had separately—size of each, 22 inches by 26— 
Coloured, 3s; Coloured and Mounted in Case, 5s each. [Newt weck. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. With the Railways very clearly 
delineated. Scale, 15 miles to an inch; size, 28 inches by 32. Cv vloured and 
Mounted in Case, 73 6d. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. By 
Sir ANDREw C. Ramsay, LL.D.. F.R.S., F.G.S., late Director-General of the 
Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. This Map shows all the Railways, 
Roads, &c., and when mounted in case folds into convenient pocket-size, 
making an excellent Travelling Map. Fourth Edition, with Corrections and 
Additions. Scale, 12 miles to an inch; size, 35 inches by 42. Mounted in 
Case, 30s ; in Sheet, 253, 








) 
| 
| 
| 





ENGLISH LAKES —STANFORD’S NEW MAP of the 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. With all the Roads and Paths, including 
Bassenthwaite Lake on the North, Newby Bridge on the South, Ravenglass 
on the West, and Hawes Water on the East. Scale, Linch to a mile; size, 27 
inches by 32. Folded in Cover, Plain, 2s 61; Coloured, 4s 6d ; Mounted in Case, 
Plain, 53 61; Coloared, 7s 6d, 


SCOTLAND.—STANFORD'S NEW LIBRARY MAP of 
SCOTLAND. Based on the Census and Ordnance Maps, with the Names of 
Towns in different characters, according to Population. The Map shows also 
the principal Antiquities, the Great Parks and Mansions, the Railways and 
Stations, Canals, Main Roads, Coastguard Stations, Lighthouses and Light- 
ships, Lifeboat Stations, County Towns, Royal Barzhs, Parliamentary Re- 
presentat'on, Assize Towns, Mititary Head-quarters, Ports of Entry, Heights 
of Mountains, Battle-fields, &c., a1... thus forms a complete work of reference 
Scale 7°69 milestoaniuch. Size, about 4 feet by 3 feet 6 inches, 

[Next week 


IRELAND.—STANFORD'S NEW MAP of IRELAND, 
in Counties and Baronies, on the Basis of the Ordnance Survey and the 
Census, and adapted to the Various Branches of Civil and Religious Adm‘nis- 
tration, with the Towns distinguished according to their Population, and the 
Ra'lways, Stations, Roads, Canals, Parks, Antiquities, and other features of 
interest. Scale, 8 miles to an inch, Size, 31 inches by 38. 

| Next week. 


IRELAND.--GEOLOGICAL MAP of IRELAND. By 
Epwarp Hott, M.A., F.R.S., Director of H.M ’s Geological Survey of Ireland. 
This Map is constructed on the Basis of the Ordnance Survey, and Coloured 
Geologically. It also shows the Railways, Stations, Roads, Canals, Antiqui- 
ties, &c., and when Mounted in Case furms a good and convenient Travelling 
Map. Scale, 8 milesto an iuch. Size, 31 inches by 33. Mounted in Cuse, 
303 ; Two Sheets, Unmounted, 25s, 





Catalogue of Guides, Books, and Maps for Tourists, gratis on Application, or per post 


for Penny Stamp. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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